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PREFACE 

This document reports work performed under a grant (OEG-0-73-5221) 
from DHEW/Office of Education which began 1 July 1973 and ended 31 
December 1974, with a grant etxtension through 31 December 1975. 

Enconipassed under Lhe single grant were two essentially independent 
pro^,oct:3. They shared the goal of deyjeloping new instructional strategies 
for adult education but they evolved and were implemented quite separately. 
The rcporu is organized to present each model independently. A concluding 
overview section will discuss their commonalities. 
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SECTION 1 



CHAPTER I 



THE PEER INSTRUCTION MODEL 

In tcols pa^rt of the project, the principle objective was. to 
deterin:ln3 the extent to which a .peer-instruction system, successfully 
rnncrprua.llscid, engineered, and rip.naged \^xbhin an institutional 
(:^iil±tnvj) training context, could be applied to civilian adult-education. 
Thf:-f idz-i v"?:=is to search for the constraints of the model and to understand 
thii proc : by v/hich an lunovation of this nature could be disseminated 

^ Tvi^ repoiu describes a nuirtber of both successful and unsuccessful 
applications. Problems of dissemination and implementation as experienced 
in thin project are identified and discussed. Conclusions regarding the 
r.^corjnK..ded usage of the model are* presented . Included as a separate 
apor-udlx is a dissemination manual. . . 

P EER '.r.NSTRUCTIQN AND HUMPvRQ 

Thc! iioticn of students teaching each other is jiot new. When an 
Hn::lirvh Qu-^-ker named vToseph Lancaster opened a school for deprived 
^rhildre-n '^n 1798, the lack of available teachers forced him to conscript 
studo.nts to teach, a' solution which proved so successful he wrote a book 
about ir, '^ImproT^ements in Education''. The observation that peer teaching 
vas at laa55t as beneficial to the student-teacher as to his peer was 
nnt:.^J by Lancaster's contemporary;, Andrew Bell, who wrote in 1832, "That 
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\h:: t.-',r>n. nrotitjjj Far more. h . t»»rb h i.a^', th<iri the scholar does by learning 
irZ a tijaxlra of antiquity, w>n.{ a iil r'<i^**ri(mc,e confirms - 'Doceraur docendo* - 
'lilt y\\o teaches learns 

in this century, Methodiiit ralrisionaries applied the concept in their 
'^frlzar village schools; throu/^hout Latin America's peasant comnuuity 
'^'drtca^ion p^'o^ranis, Lhe peeir Leaching approach was dubbed Cada Uno Ensene 
lr!0^ ;'Zac.h Cue Teach On,e*\ 

Son:-: contemporary jdesi.^rie; oi; instructional systems have rediscovered 
;^*»^.r-:Ia.^:uruction, though of tc^n startiTig out with different intentions and 
-r'>^iLir.n different appllcatioa.'i oh the peer teaching idea. Peter S. 

:;e:iba^u:^ of Te^ichers' CoIl „:V ii^r tr-c'iaplo., hit upon peer instruction 
l.iriw,^ 't l J, .st-.'iroix tor an jnd|*ri-;i ^ i Lr^ed feed-back system for shaping,. 
^VuuJeu^: in c U La^, Vn' t:^:* Peers pproved far superior to eompu- 

Lnr.: pr.^vldin;; thai, irrinij re, dw-t n L ted "feedback. His "peer-mediated 
.i:*:.trrri oil" a^yj tfu: (Ros-r^^^i: , ^'/ J^ Is fur a tightly scripted peer/ 
;v^-r -to,--.'/ / r Interact M.>ii . ur,..-.; . V.; : J.I.:.ri- i ::;cn of Brigham Young University . 
li.;..! . ab;u Uraiu:^': p^-i-rfi to ' e.ich r. nc <I!al reading at the middle school 
leVvM , (Iii.i program was rrodirj i d and adapted to ABE In the project being 
ri,iQr^cd h-rr*. Detailj are pr- boiow.) 

Tr; most peer-teaching v^ffcirt", however > what is actually meant is . 
oejr trtorla-^z. Thii wa^^.tho case with New York's Mobili2:ation for YoutK 
c-d'i^aLipa ^.^xperiir.ents Lu Llie i^^hO'*^, Xv/here older children were paired 
;;.:t:h ycuarv.^r ones in a cnachin*^. tx o^ow.o whefe the hoped-for benefits 
V n'y 'ch social and p.^y ^holn;'; ioa.l a.s educational, and as much for 
'^1?'^ '*3i<:it-r i:ntor as for hi:, yr^un^,. r :::t"jdfr*ut. 

wtajrally speaking,, peer ruction utilises'' a more advanced 

(usually older) ^Uaident: to tutt^r a les:; advanced students The roles are . 
fixed: the' tutor remaina a tutvw a^id the learner does not go on to assume 
the teaching role. The HdraRiiO model war.'^a marked departure from this. • 

la 19^8, HurTcRRO bee ab^^i involve-' in the systematic exploration of 
viable alLcrnatives to the triJitlonal each-step method of training large 
tr.).::b':r'; of heterogeneousiy rapabia people. -. • _ . 



Fr.rllor, in 1966, as part of t:htm-Sv*cretary of Defense Robert 

McNknara'M "Projdct 100,000" , dcsisned to upgrade men previously re- 

O 

jectqd by the Array and make them cli^^ible tor military service, HamRRO. s ^ 
work unit GPECTRUyv(l) bef^an re-examining the Army's instructional stra-- • 
teyie.^. Ariioaf?;. its final recommendations was that a performance^-oriented, 
Tn?iividually--paced form of peer instruction might solve some of the Army's . 
new Lrr'iiain-.j; problemfi. , ' 

Out of these efforts emerged a' set of instructional principles which 

0 

would srrvti as guidelines a the development of training programs for * 
che full range of the educational and aptitude spectrum. In brief, these 
0 pi^inclplcs were: . • 

1. ?c 1 rorniance-Based Inn true t ion 

the premise of thl^v method of instruction is that the most 
.■:frecti'/j learn L-i'^ orcuc? vbea th-^ nfudent bacomes actively engaged in 
thc> 7ri)s-i-;.i of learning. To hrlnc^, tha student to active participation^ 
txn-:: pr.rr: -^c of instruction has to be thought of as equipping him v/ith 
akills aTid capabilitiGiS- Th<» subj ect-matter curriculum is inappropriate 
in thin context, because it stresses what information and facts are to 
ba presentcid to students to digest and memorise. Performance-based in- 
r^truction translates the subject matter into the skills and capabili-^ies 
that the :;tudent is to acquire as a result of instruction. 

2. x^bsolute Criterion 

O ^ _ . 

Mien a. student has learned to perform a skill, . there .must be 
'some fvtanclard against which his performance is evaluated. For s@lf-- 
evident roasons, partial .success in performance of a skill is unac'cept- 
*able. Either a student knows how .to perform a skill or he does not. 
Undero pt^rformance-based instruction, the standard is* cibsolute. When 
a studt-nt is unable to pe-form a skill, he receives additional training 
until iAich time as he detiionstrat os that he is proficient in that skill. 
^- Ft mational Con tjiijj: ' o 

If ihe conditions for learning are arranged so that the student 
sees tiie uf>efulnes3 of thai iii.structiow and can apply it in solving a 
problem cand in relating tochnical information to application in a concrete 



setting?;, that instruction t'lk^s placa in a functional context- For 
exarapie,^ le irninr^ in a functional context takes place when a student 
cees the effect of an abstract principle in a specific and actual sit- 
uation, and when a particular skill is related to its utility in solving 
a rcal-lifri problem. Functional context refers to the application of 
technical lad abstract information in a situation- where the student can 
see itrs ii-iporcance and relation to the skill he is learning. 
Individualization 

, ^ • ^ q 

of the main variables in learning is . the amount, of time *. 
a'' lu'v'^d \>)r a ::;tudent to learn. Instruction that has an arbitrary time 

r >3 rh^^ fact that students learn at different rnl-xi), Instn.c- 
tion tha': ^^^M:nlL3 the student to learn at the rate necessary for him . > 
acqui^-e a y/rAll is termed individualized instruction. The t;;ethods of 
'rnd:v\''-^.- '^1.-^/'. ' instruction should offer the studear. the opportunity/ to 
practic', ^r.^pttat > and revia^-" the skill .to the extent necessary for him 
to 2v*ar^», 

"riit^n the student is actively engaged in learning a r>kill, he 
ha.:- to , aud to practice with, the instructional materialfj. This 

siturtion has obvious advantages to the training manager/ instructor, 
and St uclcjiit . All know how the student is learning, because there is 
ready cv.ldtinv:a in th^ nature of the student's performance. All can 
easily a:)f^ where the student is having problems and where additional 
p'rac tir^^ and ihs^truction are necessary. This immediate knowledge of 
the rosult:;: of instruction is called feedback. 

6- Quality Control • 

A training system must have empirical evidence that the students 
have le iru-id what was intend(3d for them to learn. Through performance- 
ba.sed inr^f r:.'CL ion , a training system has a direct means of verifying the 
qualiliy of* its Instipuction . Because students* have .learned skills, what 
they /ire ablfv to do as a result of instruction is readily observable. 
Data (in 'i l f rstudentr, ^ performances can be gathered so that the strengths ' 
and ''weakn^/r^r^es of the' entire training system can be identified • 
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The searfli, tb^ni, wi^ for* an Lii sfrrMct ional strate^^,/^ which would 
incoi-pTorate as TTi^my of the^e pnncipii.?s m-i pcvisLbla and at the *same time 
would minimize the di^'>ruptxu^ efffi^t?^ of a lar^^^'-i aptitude spread xv^ithin 
a givea group of trainees- Tht: t-olutiori, us developed and put into oper- 
• ation in work unit AFT3TRAT (2), xvas th.^ IIunii^RQ Paer-Inntructioaal Model. 
As V7ill be seen, th.^ model . is rofiponsiva to -all six principles listed 
above. In addition, it is able to handltj heterogenous training populations, 

,B. HOW. THE HUmRO 1^EER INSTIUICTiQN M()m WOIIKS ' ' . 

The HuniRR.0 version of pp-er~in?;truction turns the. job of lean .ng and 
teaching over to studento, but it tries' to insure that the quality of that 
learning does not deteriarat.'. The HuruinO yy^Jtou v/orks like a rnlay race. 
One student teaci^-s .mot h"^* h-:.,^ e'c i^onuU h ar^'; ; ' t^t scftoftd .student turns 
around and teacher i^^^\,ci .an.: ! '.- .ij.: ?:, aiiJ jo on. Studt-nty learn in 

V,n ci I. cU.' e p a ' 1 1 1 1 ; r> ^ ' ; ^ . ^^ k -^.t* ' ■ c • \ \ n r .. I : ^ ^ t -^nd t o c u s d o the 
subject: if; a stc-nd it a L;;ed c^- -vul pro(..^\hiro. betwer^n each transmission, 
adninistereJ hy a third pi-:r:^f>n^ oru:':'.j". 1/ ^he Luarli.-.r. Kach studont -must 
pass this check-Qut te U .UiO/. t j jfov-^ t hat they. hav\- learned- the task to , 
prt'^rdetciv.ined criteria:! bue at itj: :j b-?foro h^^ turns . around and teaches 
it to sorneone el:>e. Witht nt: tihiii r-^^t roi tht; qualify of the learning 
would certainly vary and probabiy f;ili apart. Everything the^ student must 
know is tested at this pf>inC, Tho i;tudent eithor performs the tas'k cor- 
rectly or does not. If failure* occurs, the otudont and the peer instructor 
contiuiia- their work to^^ether until th*^ tertt ir, finally passed. These ^ 
pass/fail tests control qur^Ilty, but do not discriminate between students 
on the basis of ' numerical e^rades. Their criteria insure that each student 
ha'.; learned the tai^k 'anji is nualitied .k; a ptter instructor. 

In general, HuciRRfi has eTinharu^ed that tf^iese are actual, performance 
tests, notopaper and pencil (l:nowleclr,e-rocitad,f on) questions about the 
tasks in question. The oriv^-to-one rature of pe*^^r instruction provides the 
undivided attei;ition which a flaSvsroon te.icin^.r finds hnrc? to deliver, or 
which she turns over to pro.^rafcoJ . tt xts / I t also aIlow:.4 .the ^5tudeut to 
get rapid, precia^i uu' or^iation. ntont hv\: w:*.!! lie is learning while he is 
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111 thi'. ;..(•: tif 1 -'^.'-p ?i. % - lin: T;::*ji!lriO vt^mlon of peer instruction 

^croi^.i.\-' 'UQA 'v*tv rv, i;){;:u ioi. nu.--t be ^^^ku^) lor differing lecirning 

/ ( 

and rei ciu i..»n r.il : -.. ^^s. t:h ? n 'riv'isonablo iini\ts, students can take as 

7.h^ a> 'V .^i.: : r ''^'ircs;: that the f-kllls to be passed along the 

le'-:rnir':', '::ih'*.n ^ ;■ I'-nV^ Ti dc?.ya Into' a format that helps students clearly 
unc-.^r;»>ard »/v..^t th •. r':'r-. L...u;^i -Lo'Jo* The mainstay of the HumRRO model 
ia the ^'inciUilo*'. M ^inlefi aro 'usually single-setrision teaching units, bro- 

riova ^ roa t:i*n iar ' n.structiunal material. Modules are generally 
dlvj h I 1' fw'i 'i.-r^.;' C: i,t;.^ria5 or tha statements which make up the 
p-.i>>s/ * : ' I. j'Tt, .. * • ^*or that ^'jarr icu.l ar' cill', and Steps , or 

o 

t ^':ch-f r.' ;i'>v ■-. t'l.. ^ ^^'T^rc'tor of rruciui points and maneuvers 

v.'-f 1 i.li'' r^'J • ■ I'*'; o r^t :t: ' ti'^n^ f.hc-' tO'i':.!u'^.r is ca'^t in the new rd]e 
o:: ] ;v ..rx-«:r.;;< •.':;^p;.v- - ar r p . i. . ^ r ? -rpon-slb il5.t les now are maintaining ^ 
ou^:li.(:y :::t V .:c:; : i.^. : . t no crlt-^sria Losts, priming the system 

0 

^v/ * t'l-' I 'l:;-' -itm: each lfiarn:in^> chain, keeping the records 

of -.cui-'jat "ht:^-i:.:h .t i; iiiodulos, and constructively occupying 

:::tuu::-ul:. v^iiCQar-- i.v • ea',.i;^c*v.! iu p-^er instruction.* 

UiM-i^ v.iycX'^ ;i:;Lu Al^->'^:v■AT L«xn'?ri eiicc opcmed thecdoor for HumRRO^s en- 
'.■^ri ',' p^'t* *" l:ir;r r-un : v.) , consicioratiou wa? given to ej^ploring appli- 
c.'it:ir.'n o:' it,: r^od/l o^!":.:!'!.^ lie military set t in<V- ' Short-term, pilot 
iinpl;triv:nt"-ri. ' .r>n oC/or *^: of -jj. rr inr^lruction were explored in: 
V. r.''^r:!>-!, ; f^n^- i*a "^"M^'J^ Kivi-T Schunl , f^rades ?K through 5, module^ 

in r;v "»r • • )n ^ ; , vK-'b iV.f^r , diet ionury^^ usage) 
2. > Iv'vt,,: T'o".';.^^ Mi'b':,a^' 01971, High School, modules in food services, 

a-iL-) ^'S c : ■'^)*'i>L:ry, J'^^sinesy educati^m) 

Oo 

3- i'.trlfi// Ciro'.». -'i ' i ■ '^^n ia (1972, High School, peer instruction as 
Vi\u d.-"^ ['-,'; ry ^y:a of'fice occiipaMohs program). 

U'*.: N'UnV", r V''-- < nyvf r.i. I ! 'a model entered the civilian adult education 
fiv.ld v;\r\.:: T^y- i -'i" .! v.; V -"^^''^'^'-^ -''Vacation among the Penobscot 
ana Passai::.My i^^^;ay iiH:;.vi <. Maino- The Maine project applied the 
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HuiaRRO .KiechQd of qiiality-controilKd peier instruction to an Operation 
Haiii:strearn training program on Indian Island^ .Maine, and to a mandatrory 
training proj^^fto f or new hpmeowners participating.' in a Housing and Urban 
Developniant (HUD) program. Both HumRRO an3 local reports assessing this 
^jhcrt- tern project concurred that (1) Based on attendance and perf o-rniance 
records, Indian students responded favorably' to co^npe^.ency-^b^ised instruc- 
tion. (2) V-h£>n properly introduced to. the mpdel, students res^jonded 

^/avorably to learning from peers. In fact, the competency-'based instruc- 
tion v;a3 so ^successful at Pleasant Point that 70 families learned their 
aoizxj naint:.^*.ar:ca modules through it and pai/^the entire cost of the 
traini.:"iv; vr.c-nsel ves ; on post-trciining qv/cist^onnairv^s., more than 70% of 

'Paai^artac-ucady 'Indian participants requested i.ior-^ r.iov-ses and the local 
?jn:.b{;coc ilrao'iuL; x\ubhority asked to employ pcier xu>;t6;;:uccion in its aJD 
I'^icme ocai:;>ancy training project. 'i ■ 

Uw:v'-:!v--r^ '/och devv^loping curriculae raid ^tdml.niiritering the peor 
instractiou P^'orjented problems -during the; project. She preparation of ' 
cor:petGncy-based modules suitable for. peer instruction was riot- a skill, 
whicn.covJ.d be foun{j locally; it required ^spt^clal training to. break dov7a , 
ckilij^ Lnto t r^ht per^f oxTncince criteria, and rtn^fite those criteria' after 
testin^^' thc-m out "during "trial runs". 

Ti-o.stii incomplete but promising results of the brief Maine project 
encouraged HumRRO to further- explore the applicability , of peer instruc- 
tioa to ridult educationv .Various handicaj) profile,s of typical ABE students 
S'lch a**: thc-e found in Curtis Illmer's Teaching .-t he Di sadvantaged Adult 
Ci-^t •! oa.il' A;>:>ociatioa f or Public Continuing and. Adult Education, 1969) 
and the Calif r-rnia State Committee on ABE's Bas ir Educ ation for Adults 
(1967), underscore the general ABE student's Insecurity in the classroom, ' 
Hio over ridin,^/,,. need to begin a series of successful v;ell-def ined learning 
e:<p<^riehces to counterbalance a history, of dropping out of school, hum"il~ 

J,atioi! Ln ine classroom, lack of ^personal satisfaction, and feeling::; of . 
bei"^,i^;^lost autidst incomprehensible goals set by others. The feeling'was 
that tho HuraRUO model might be ideally suLtccI to- overcbmia;; the:ie notiva-. 

. tiora? pr<^;--J t'UKn oecause it . is based upon proy,i/.iin;^, the ^otud^nl' with a serie 



ot short, positive^ learning (^xperii-nces vhere he watches his progress and 
cout'icU.'nce b'.iild nK;duI(^ by nodule and .v;hfere a public display of skill or 
knowl^^.df^v? vv'as not aecr-ssary. 

Such ABE student profiles also i^inphasize the erratic nature of ;the' 
bo.-ne/cOuiruUility lite of many typical ABfe students which is not conducive 
CO rov',uiar attendance. The HumliKO peer instruction system, working as it 
do^-^:5 a'-> a relay transmission system^ can incorporate sporadic attendance' 
through easily-masterrd administrative adjustments - such as rosters where 
Students schedule themselves to lea'rn given instructional units (modules) - 

in acldltion, the HunxRRO model's emphasis on personal interaction 
betxvc-^.cn prrers in their Q\m idiom or lanj^uage as well as on self~paced> 
Ind ivi -iirvjli*^: ind instruction,, seemed to offer relief to students intimidated 
by auLhoiity i Llanos ^ and students who need a cooperative rather than a 
ccnpcuitiv:^ atmosphere in which to strengthea their learning and retention 

I/ac'.oux-c.-.ed by thr- Maine projecL results, and theoretically matching 
thr>.3e. stat';v /^ntn of typical ABE student needs with the positive features 

of icr: penr instruction model, HamKilO applied for and was awarded DHEW/,. _ 

Offitio uf Education Grant OEG-D~73-52:21 . ' • . 

CHAPTER n 

COMMUDrTY CENTERED PEER -'JNSTRUCTION . ^ 

The. Adntt Peer project separates into two distinct stages. Initially, 
wrlttim proposal as funded was prezmised on local, community control of 
adnin i.itraf: Ion nod educational content. It was fej.t that local people on 
the -icnne in non~institutional roles - tribal spokesmen, nelgbborhood 
leaders J tndigemous community organizers were better qualified than 

. . - o 

iir^ortf^d e^-oerts to decide'^ on the educational content of the peer ins true- 
tion r.iodnljvs. At this time, the project was not only test'd^ng the viability 
of peer Lnstructlon as an instructional vehicle for adults, it was also 
testxri'^ whethcir khowledp;e and -use of this model by local community per~ 
sonn»'l coal d lead to indigenous skill development without ou^tside or 
institutional assistance. ' ' • 



A third objective was an exploration of the spectrum of curriculum 
content suitable for com.munity peer inst^ructioh. 

This first stage covered from July 1, 1973 to Jifly 1, 1974. The 
second .stage cciranenced with a mandated project redirection in late" spring, 

0 . 

1974, and continued until December 30, 1975. The emphasis during the 
second stage shifted dramatically. . The content area^'was assi'gned to be " 
a loosely-defined constellation of ta&ks called "survival skills". The 
context V7as designated as traditiqnal, preferably urban-minority, adult 
oJucation classroom settings. 

After hiring project staff, a "community criteria checklist" was 
Gcvioed to provide (1) a history of negotiation with each 'community v/here 
ve were considering pilot testing of the peer "instruction dissemination 
efforl-. , and (2) a means to measure and compare the degree to which com- 
nuaiuiea iT^tit and pre-established criteria of acceptablility (see Appendix A) 

I\y October 31^ 1973, project staff had contacted twenty different 
reler^ral jjources in search of leads to community groups around the country 
with viable* leaderships serious community education goals, and^goqd grasp 
of their responsibilities .in" the kind of innovative research and develop- 
ment being proposedj*. Twenty-eight community groups were subsequently^ 
contracted by mail and via extensive phone calls. Seventeen communities 
and orc^anizations were then .actually visited by staff members fox in-depth 
discussions to further prepare for final site selection. From nine Qom- 
munl tics anxious to participate, the Vermont Community College and the 
Alab^iraa Council for Human Relations were chosen and HumRRO representatives . 
Peter Nabolcdv and Laurie Mandel were on location in late fall. 

B. CO>iMUNITY PROJECT Sim MARIES ' • 

'■ — ' ^ ^ 

• Alabam a: HumRRO representative Laurx*^. Mandel worked with all-black, 
all-women Auburn Household Technicians (ART), a cooperative established., 
by the Alabaina Council for- Human Rr^lations to improve the emiplpyment con-r 
ditlons of Lee -County/s household workers. Functioning primarily as an 
employment agency* for household^ TsFi)rkers, AHT required that its member.^ 
undergo training/in home management and first aid before being eMbible 



for job placement. Aftcir some community surveys, the 'first aid course 

rf"; . • • • • 

was selected for conversion into peer instruction because of high attrition 

and high failure; . 

Witn the" accredited. local' Red Cross first aid instructor as .content 
expert, eight modules were prepared: .(1) broken bones,- (2) bleeding, 
(3) artificial respiration, (4) bums, (5) hear exhaustion, (6) poisoning,, 

•(7) insect bites, (8) animal bites. Initially dubious about non-professionals 

■, . ■ ■ * . 

teaching the lif e-and«death first aid skills, the Red Cross instructor be- 
came enthusiastic as he _ watched the moduJes' performance-oriented condensa- 
tion and exactitude take form. i . 

After two monthsl, twenty wometi had been enrolled, twelve had completed 
all i^odule^. Actual learning time per student for the eight modules was an 
average of six hours, for each skill about twenty-five minutes. The autho- 
• ' "j rized Ba^ic First Aid course, which contained approxinrately f if tern skills, 

took about fifteen to e;.ghteeu hours to complete and did not guarantee 100% 
2iastery. In the previous year , twenty-four women had enrolled iii the course 
and one finished. This may have been largely the result of th(s course's 
/ ; heav-y emphasis on reading. More' significantly.,, ouce the instructor had 
"primed" all the modules, thus starting the peer instruction chains , all 
the learning and t^eaching had been, conducted by the students themselves . 
The Red Cross Instructor stated that it was the first time-in, his five 
years- of experience of first aid teaching that he .'actually knew what his 
. students h:id learned and what they x^^ere able to actually do upon completion 

of the course. He urged KumRRO to contact "the National Red Cross in Wash- 
l:i3.ton to discuss preparing a version of the Red Crop's first -Sid manual ^ 
,oaSed on peer instruction modules. Once this contact was made, x^e'were ' ; 
informed that the National Red Cros^ was about to distrlbu£:e a new multi- 
nedia (audio-vis-ual) program 'and was not interested in our results. Two 
months later, the training XN^as still enrolling .new students and graduating 
old-onen. Course management was entirely iti the hands of thf^- local '' 
/ ' coordinator. . , . ' ' ' ^ ' ' 

A second' effort in Alabama involved home maintena^nce training conducted 
by the East Alabama^CooperatLve Housing, Inc. (EACH), a self-help corpora- 
• tion assisting low-income Lee, County families in building their own homes. 
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Out: oE EACH' s repair skills, list and interviews between the HuinRRO » 
representative arid the^local VISTA volunteer, six instructional modules 
were chosen to be taught through peer instruction: (1) screen replace- 
nent, (2) repairing the hot water heater, (3) electrical repairs, (A) 
repairing the commode, (5) fixing faucet leaks, and (6) unclogging sinks 
and drains. The Adult Peer ''redirection" halted efforts to obtain- follow- 
through data on the project, but at last word, a "trial run" of three ^ 
weeks indicated that. the modules were being well received. Sessions were 
taking; place in the participants' homes. Upon completion of the course, 
hcTa?»own^.rr> began receiving certificates and basic tool kits, 

VunnoiU:: HumRRO representative Peter Nabokov worked with the Com-; 

runlty. College of Vermont (CCV) , an alternative adult education organiza- ^ 
tion ciitablished in the early 1970s to serve the low- income, rural adult 
pupulat.ioa thrcughout the state. The agreement between HumRRO and CCV 
earn:arkud Lhe northernmost of CCV's three regions "as the initial "site for 
IinplciuentaLion of peer instruction, an area knoxsm as the Northeast Kingdom, 
CCV's non-campus, community-responsive and ^performance-based curriculum • 
was divided, into tri-semesters. It was projected to make the Spring 1974 
seaester an opportunity^ for staff acquisition of peer--teaching techniques, 
training in preparing modular materials in both try-out content and actual 
1113 true tianal conrtent for the summer. couirses, run "trial runs" with volun- 
teer students to revise modules and overcome scheduling problems, and 
greparti for full suinmer/fall operation and corisequent evaluation and ^^ta 
collection. Da"e to the project's redirection and severe administrative 
problems within CCV itself , only the 'training 'phase was completed. 

Two peer Instruction training sites were established: the Lyndonville 
and Newport field offices of the Northeast Kingdom CCV r^^ion. In addition, 
a CCV staffer representing the Montpelier central office .was assigned to 
participate. for future CCV staff development purpqses. In all, four field 
and ci^ntrai office personnel received intensive training in all aspects of 
peer instruction from December 1973 through mid-March 1974 and developed 
module series in Basic Sexs^ing, Basic Photography, Basic Crewel Embroidery, 

'and Weaving. The Basic Photography course was fully pretested during trial 
runs' and implemented in a regular* class. 
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In c'ulciltloiu peer instruction workshops with state-wide CCV personnel 
vero held at v;hLch two Vermont ABE staffers were also 'present. This led 
to discussions exploring the use of peer * instruction in Vermont's ABE 
program, priniarlly in the areas of literacy and metric- education- Prior 
to his departurn^^ Mr. Nabokov worked out a spring phasing schedule in 
preparation for the four summer courses CCV had obligated itself to opera- 
tionalir.ta throu^i;h peer instruction: Business Machines , Accounting , Basic 
Auto Repair , W elding . To support CCV's preparation for these courses, 
lir. Nabokov prepared a Peer Instruction Implementation Pamphlet for use 
in his ah:i,*»ricyci. However, CCV's administrative problems and staff 2ut-back 
r^ad:» the^*- droo their pledge 5 ending the hopt cor obtaining further data* 

c. v^:;n::.v;/.r'.;:;s comments 

1« ,r\l:..Ary V.^ssou of this stage wrs the necessity ' for clear-cut 
ir:!-:: rr" co/ ;t:*u.il agreetn^nt.^ between HuirJRilG and the cooperating agencies 
la l^s p»* j- •* J, Lack of working guidelines detailing mucual responsi- 

i* the Vt":-rmont episode-and to a lesser • degree .the Alabama 

pro;; .jc*':. For following stage this lesson was incorporated, into a. 

"letto.r ot af:r.ie:\ent*' spelling- out the obligations of both parties in a 
real-V' Ji'ld raoearrh and development special ^experimental project such as 
the^^p^^er, in.^truction implementation effort. 

2. Stage one did not significantly advance the "state of the art" , 
so fnr as' ne,er instruction content was concerned* The skill training 
which ccriver led into a peer instruction format were; all psycho-motor 
sk^-lij I'-^.voiving hands-on, manipulative tasks; it V7as already expected , 
that tl:er?<. woal*i he easily adapted to peer instruction. If the Vermont , 
project bi I crA>lved to develop ABE modules in literacy and metric educa- 
.tio:i, li\a spectrum of skills known to lend themselves to peer instruction 
'ni'.^ht hive broadened. " "'-^ ' ■ - " ^ ' ■ .. 

3. Th^^ T*'back-up" probleT^lunique to p^ser instruction - what to do 
with qtud<'ntii nut yet in a learning "chain^', or finished with .the peer 
instruct Ion while their classmates ..are still teaching each either - was 
not adi.^^iuatuly • ^ioTved. ' In the' Vermont Basic Photography course, students' 
simply returnti'.i .CO a small pool of students v;orking informally with an 



instructor ► In AiMb i t ^ ' : ^ 
so they nnved frorn ^n)".- ■ - ^l ' i • i 
thei:: all, she gener i.l j v h-^l^r:^ 
t/oulcl rGmairi for St i Vwo i ■ - 
directly." • 

4. As' tc the al>ILi^:y 
mance criteria, there a r;:> •^- 

'J i t ei s . I II Ve rino 1 1 1 y : ' >:» r o i m t I r ! 
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skills; in Alcibania.- ^ii^vli • 
v7ork fell to the I-urik ^.^-^r - , 

concorried; thl:» v.t:" ^ -^-^ ■ . ' j.* / :■ 
effort in Maxr.^i. 



M , St -l:* :; h.*d I:;OTiV l.!0»!ule^ to Icam 

0 r'^^^r: vb.-v ^•t v:deI>^ h'Ui t^/jmpleted 
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and Gtab Lli:.v of ^ • " ; 
roal~w--v t1 d *I mn'\ ^nuixi kq- .. ■ 
that Individ uali; ^-L 
tion trainln;^ wer^• ^ 
policy shift x/onld 1 1> 

would have to bti irainv/U 
Vivcie was invariably lo-^t . 

6. In ccnclnn '^ A.' 

corxnunity {iett^n'^i ' 
a preferred :iad fuiii /^'^ 
'^V-^' ' ' b. It is -T, 

s ki 1 1 r. of" nod ulo ci e :^ i . : \ 
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. *' p-^v/'^U-: 1.0 prrp?^L.:e hard perfpr-- 
:..';\si bv:i%^:'eu Liit^ Al.^baai':' arid Vermont 

^.uud ^vlf.h r.;jf ficit background in 
n> ^^•tn^ft.:rl::^:lnt::e. criteria for given 
'nr-^ *.j locite an*] n:^st of that 
II. ^ ■wlity 'n''. model 
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ci. Given the limitations just mentioned , in a community setting 
:he peer instruction model is the system of choice where: 

(1) the number of learners that can be a^ssembled together 
on a more or less regular basis exceeds ten ^ 

(2) the skill to be learned involved six or more modules 

(3) the learners are from.. a generally non-academic, 
■ minimal reading population 

CMPTER III . . 

ADULT SCHOOL CENTEREt) PEER INSTRUCTION 
• \. . 
A. INT RODUCTIOlK * . . • . 

. In May, 1974, Adult Peer Project Director, Kiltoh N. Bialek, Ph.D. 
.iTr^t in IJa^ihin^ton, B.C. with Mr-. Padl Delker^ Director , Division of AdoJt 
rducatlon, and members his staff to discuss future plans* Agreem-'^nts 
r.eachexi v/ere : - (1) to shift focus from iiidigenous con}m.unities to established 
urban Adult Education centers. Efforts at community sites would be sup- 
ported as needed for remainder of ye^ir (until July 1> 197A), then full 
effort would be directed to establishing a working re.lationship wii;h two 
such centers, (2) to revise. the conceptual . structure of the project so 
that the two. existing parts (see' accom.panying report on Staff Development 
Institute for Leaders in Ad».^.lt Education and the Decision-Making Model) 
be combined into a. single ef >ort, {3) to focus on establishing two fully 
operational programs so bs to be- able to observe effects on adult learners, 

(4) .to focus on teaching of survival skills, (5) the Division of Adult 
"EdTucation would provi^^^ liaison bet^i-iaen_ JIumSRO and pot ential Adult Educa- 

t-ion Centers in order to locate appropriate sites, (6) Division, .of Adult 
.Education to arrange c:Oordination between' HumRRO and University of Texas 
A?L Project 'to expedite definition and selection of "survival* skills" . 
Unfortunately., because of Severe staffing, shortages, the Division of Adult 
Edlication was unable to provide t;he significant support promised in points 

(5) and (6). , 

Of the site visitr, to Eive Adult^ Education centers in , Calif orni a v;ho 
responded to a lette^r of inquiry sent to ten Adult Education schools, 

' - , 20 , , ' 
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education administrators; in Coinpton, California aad San D^ego, California 
seemed to respond xiith the greatest interest in ar\d understanding of 
HunRRO's research and development needs for the Adult-Peer project. 
After auditing both programs, and subsequent correspondence, tfiese sites 
wero officially select^.d. • 

In an attempt to establish a firm commitment from the selectad sites ^ 
to' support che project, a forinal "contract" was submitted. Each site v/as 
requested to have this document formally approved by "an appropriate admini- 
strative body. (See ppendix B for a copy of the agreement.) This did 
help. a matter of fact, because of the total turnover in administrative 

and teaching staff at San Diego, it was necessary to resurrect this "c^on- . 
;:i;acr." in order to insur._^ su ^urt for the final duration of the projvct, 

?3. PROJECT NARRiVTIVES 

^' CojUDt on, Califor ri ia: The year~aad^a-half Con:pton ef fort divld'^ I into 
threa s^;-cesBive phasesn (a) "Survival Skills" <b) Comprehensive Employment. 

Training Act (c) ABE measurement modules. 

a. Survival- Skills > and Training of Compton Personnel ' ' . 
Mid-August - December, 1974 

, . Compton AdultYSchool Curriculum Develqper, Ms/Sara Duzen, x/orking 
vith Hnm'RRO representative Peter-^Nabokqv, became trained in all aspects of 
the peer instructio.n model. A survey form was designed to provide a 
local L^ed^, specific reading' on the "survival skill" needs relevant to majior 
-ethnic sectors of the Compton community. It was based, in part, on- the ten 
highest ranking of the forty-five APL task modules in Occupational Knowledge, 
the ten' highest ranking of the eighty-four APL task module's in ■Con3umt-r 
Economics, the ten highest'' of the forty-two APL task modules in Health, the 
tea highest ranlcing of " the twenty-one APL task modules in Community -Resources, 
the. ten highest ranking of the thirty task mbdules in Government and. Law, 
and the ten highest ranking of the f if ty-two *APL task modules in Transportation. 

In addition, a realistic project phasing schedule was prepared. Teachers 
were briefed on the project in anticipatio.¥i of classroom selection. An 
all-day in-house peer instruction workshop v/as held September 19-, 1974 for 
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other Compton admiuivStrat ivc^ Pi-rru-ia.^l . A. po^r 4 nr. t; ruction reference 
notebook was prep:lre(^ for t hi* C'^'iptr :* ' : ^ ^ /i;u{ irrtmt^ements x^rere made 
to* exchange trainLnj^, informaLlon and r.odul^'S with the San Diego siLe^ 

Wide ranging community intf*rvit»w.^ vrith Compton spckespeople ~ Human 
Resources Development Ai';ency, Dept. of Rehabilitation^ Sickle Ceil Clinic,* 
Welfare Cas^ Workers, Welfare Rights Or;:ani:rntion^ Mexlcan-Aiuericbn ■ 
Consnunlty Center, etc, - were conducted to dc^velop a relevant survival 
skills "menu" from whieh students could choose skills *to learn. To 
explore the "survival skill" of form-f illing, an eight-page peer instruc- 
tion module was drafted for completing the Application for Veteran's 
Benef Iit: . as well as^the Social Ser urit^^ Beni-fits form* Income, tax com- 
put^ltion was also converted fnco i^^'V^ Inritruct iofv format - although 
l:.:tar evaluation showed thi>j to be iiapra '-cical. The hope was to develop 
soi2e single iriodule unit::^ to drop iuuv? Skills classes concentrating 

on literacy and computation: Disca;^..i i..- -n.; %\:ra' also held to use peer 
instruct'ion in ESL cljr.b;>/i held "n .i o -aI In.'in^ttrxal firm hiring Mexican- 
Anierlcan laborers where n.-iria-v^Ment l ad gL-*n; rtyiease time for in-factory 
language classes. All .these efiort^; weie an attempt to identify functional 

relevant skills* * . 

■» » 

b- C omprehens ive Employment Training; Act 
January - August, 1975 

Although HumRRO had been trr*;u'n:; Comption Adult School personnel 
in applying peer instruction to tl,v- "f^nry i v.fl' ;5kiH" 'area, in February, 
the Compton Adult School v^n a CKT.A c^^rant for training students in office 
occupations • Compton school admin istrat..ii"s made the decision that peer 
instrurtion potentially seemed rui idt>ri:t/..<hil.ivery s^ystem for the Work Ex- 
parieuca component of this new C ETA proloct. As CETA's overriding goal, 
is student employability , this was con^ider^.d a highly pragmatic*; ".survival 
skill" and a proper test of the usefuln;*;;-* of peer teaching as well as a 
prime opportunity for Compton pttrm^nnL^T- to nractice applying peer instruc- 
tion to the kind of uneMpevttod trainx*ig n^icds and opportunities that • 
frequently arise within acKilt edaaati-va pra :rams. 



]*c^] loviia .U::i-.t:h7 coordination and planning among Office Occupations 
in:;t ruct.i-'-.n, Corni.np. uiult School administrative and curriculum development 
personiioJ . a rUjiJy-and-Xv'ork experience schedule vfas initiated for the in- 
coairig Cf^'A students. Iwenty pre-tested and interviewed CETA students 
would he p.aa 32.50 an hour for a six-hour day divided into class work in 
the noraing, and on-the-job experience at work stations located in the 
public sector >:n" the afternoons- The student's progress through the work 
tat ions would be pre-arranged so as to reflect the growing complexity in 
the bi.er:'rrh>r of oftice skills for which students were being trained in 
tlv^lr Cc.L*A '.orr.iu r exercises. Students would teach each other the v7ork 
^staM.ui V ' ^:v- the HumRRO model of quality-controlled peer instruction. 

tViC. \' ^ P w-nild contain one or more peer instruction mcdules 
-;aich pre .caw^--.; -Iu.';r performance objectives for each student entering 
th? s- t.: ti:v- vKrrk station concept was now envisioned a^ a 

nunlltv c^^-' : r-.V' . .-3 Irructured , on-the-job training .experience instead of 
*-h*: i::'^ir.r.:.:-.i:^-»l Lnr>^,ely unsupervised "e^ctra help" situation it has 

t:rarIiiior;al ly CTt: 'n. IJhen students learned the module(s) in a. work station 
froTu another r>r:iivien:, and correctly demonstrated mastery, they turned 
around an,l tau-avt i'r^i station's modules to a new student coming in. Then 
they re,ti:r:i-d to the classroom for an interval of full-time work to' allow 
for job int.a-vixius and counseling appointments; then they went on to a 
more dii JlcuJt uo rk' station in the hierarchy of work stations. 

FTve J a;:; t ruction modules jvrere-* initially developed for four work 

stati'MV; . Til- nai;e.; of the moduleV, the number of students involved, and . 
loarnl:: : t •:• ^^ :^ r ' ^.hovra in Figure 1. They wera initiated on fotir separate . 
dat e^; mnjArvA irom March 10 through April, 28. Three of the worly stations 
had one i%.:v:.c instruction module per station. The most complex module, the 
proi!t-:i:>ln.r of C"-D forms in the 'working office at the Compton Adult School, 
at f irr.f t/'X aa Vv-.-n;,;e of two weeks for students to learn and two for 
tj' ^ to t:.-.K:hV • • 
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rir.ure 1: Coia ptoi i Office Educati oa MmUa^ 
07?TCE KDUCATTOlSi 



Total number of students: 35 
Module • N" 



Gri 

Filing 

blaster Files 
Ez:p}i'j*'"nv?nt Applical"ions 



Students 


Learning 


Time 


Module in Operation 


22 


27 hrs* 


- 5 hrs** 


3/10/75 to 11115115 


18 


14 


- 5 


4/28/75 to 12/15/75 


13 


17 


~ 5 


3/10/75 to 10/07/75 


13 


15 


- 5 


3/17/75 to 10/07/75 


. 12 


15 


- -Ih 


Almn5 to 10/02/75 



•--Avcr::ce learning firae of first three students in the sequence. 
•AAAv-;ra;!;c> learning time o£ the! last three students. 

■ V.-x\i Hi ration J, loca'tf'd at the Corapton Adult School Veteran's Coun- 
.v-lor'.--. office wis begun March 10. By July 3, peer teaching had engaged 
^even. -.t'.'.d«nts in a total of 159 learning hours and 129 teaching hours. 
Tharo wa;; also a gradual drop in the amount of time it took the first 
student to i.earn the GED form processing task of this station - thirty 
. hourl - to the time it took the last student to learn the same task - 

s'iivcntceu hours. '■ . ' ' i . 

• . '<\ 
T,;,.^-l:. Station II , located at the Compton Neighborhood Services Center 

co-n)0£ea- ,of the Master File module and the Phone Reception module, also 
ob:-nc;d March' 10. By July 7, seven students had devoted a- total o£ 190 
laarnLns' hours, and 115 teaching hours to these two tasks. 

Wjldi_§i2^°iLllI' the correct filling of client employment applica- 
tions, wac. also located at the" Compton Neighborhood Services Center. The 
n-v-n ;sci'd..^rits who went through this 'module between April 2 and June 17 
.;,hcr.v(: a t.otal of 105 learning hours and eighty teaching hours. Along 

' with Work .Station II, the learning time • significantly diminished as the 
onl peer teaching chain grew more facile in cx^mmunicating the basic 

• c'lc-netit'. of th(i task. • • 
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. Work Station TV, situated in che front receiving wing of the Compton 
Adult Center, showed five students: complet Lap, the module, between April 28 
and June 30,. perfoming for seventy'-one learning hours and fifty-six 
teaching hours. 



An^^lv flis: It is iinportant 'to rerriember that this training was going 
on at actual, functioning offices- The advantages of this real-world 
^setting for the trainee and for training effectiveness are well known, but 
there are Innumerable drawbacks for the evaluator. The job incumbents are 
nr'itlxer trained to collect data, hcive little time to do so, and in the 



•uii n ) ..Xv'iT^rrv not too interested in or apv^reciative ^(Tf-the-~^aaecLjfor it. Stu- 
rlent.vA w-^ire a^V^J to keep records of their o\m teaching^;and learning time, 
I'Ub it wr:S net p \^f: ible to have a thir a paity data collector at each site. 
In an IriterAra progrojs^^ report dated July, 1975, the CoinptOn Curriculum 

; a\xj avcat difrlcul^ i r/scdiig the students to 
r 'MJord !rhe dat^ they b2(:an ■:hs r tation and the criteria 
t^s^it dz-^-e. The rjOb ouvervi. kept an identical log:, i'^'^ 
^h:i alao hit it^.^.lip:, a>^H no:'n.>tCnr:r filled it in from 
771: ^r:Oj?i/\ In some casas^ a eorirrari:'on' of both time logs 
inadequabey and clat-^s had to bo estimated. There^ 
fcr^^:, it was -impossible to get a daily log of attendance. 
The fi'jiays do not include holidays^ but they do not ac- 
curately rr". fleet all student absences... One '.job super-- 
visor co:r7nentei that sh^'vas getping tired of keeping 
tvaok cf things. .The par farrranae^ figures are estimated. 
Thvj nr-^ of little int'^rp.st to the proj<^ctj, since this 
ti^'iP. was not restriat^p.d to bha specific tasks' defined in' 
the peer instruction module-is. Students performed other 
;::;/^;i:^f?;: part of this bime. At bhe filing work station^, 
::hc regis rrafrioK cards iise.d i^lbh the module were occa- 
sicuAily withhild'duiKng th^\perfoi*mance- period to - 
inrurri a sufficient (mpply for the next learning period." 
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Efforts to tighten^ control over ckita collection were only moderately 
successful. It must be kept in mind that these agencies had made.no 
co-nraitment with HumRRO to extend service and support. Nevertheless', 
trainees clearly learned the required skills through pter instruction 
vhile simultaneously receiving valuable work experience. The subjective 
re'acuions' reported below fron both SLudents, job incumbents and staff, 
seem^ to- reveal strong ^support for use of this peer instruction for these 
skil ls and in an on-the- job-set ting . . Note also the appreciable drop in 
training time across all five modules as the system continues; from an 
average' of seventeen hours to f'^ur' hours per module. ' ^ • 

c. A3F, Meas;urement Nodule s ' . * 

August ~. December ,T::975 ■ * 

Wi th '^the CETA project successfully employing peer instruction, 
;':tto.nt 7O0. turn'id to introducing peer Instruction into regular day-and- 
aL:^:ht ATjE classes. An all-day hands-on peer instruction workshop was held 
S'3pten;ber 15 with seven 'instructors i-zho duties either directly rel£ited to _ 
Ai3E cTtudents or were involved in preparing curriculum for tho^e students; 
all had Xividenced interest in participating in t;bis final phase. - Three 
of ^he instructors volunteered to introduce, peer instruction modules into 
thpxr classes. With instructor consultation on content. Curriculum 
Devr-^loper, Sara Duzeu prepared the Measurement Series, a sequence of s.hort 
r.odules x/nich carried the student from the basic exercise of Bisecting a , 
Line through a series in learning to read, the ruler* Two instructors used 
the nodules, in their classes. Figure 2 prese^nts the modules, number of 
students, cand training* time, £or the, ABE., classes; 
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Figure 2: • . 

Xdu lt basic education (ABE) ; 

Total nui:nb*er of students'^: 29 

Section I: B- Smith - Elementary Subjects - Total 18 



Modul ei " 
Bisecting a Line • 
Geometric Shapes 
Intro- to Fractions 

^ 'Ruler I ^ 
, Ruler 2 

Ruler 3 . . * 

Ruler 4 



No. Students 
13 
3 
3 
13 
3 



Leaming Time - Module in Operation 



15 min. . average 10/02/75 to 10/07/75 

7 " " 10/06/75 to 10/02/75 

20 " 10/09/75 

10 " "„ 10/16/75 to ,i0/22/75 

10 " " . . 10/22/75 



( 
) 



(teacher absent with illnes°s) 



'. ,-StictLon II: C. BriSnfield - Elementary Subjects - Total 11 

No. Students' 



Rular 2- 
Ruler 2 
Ruler y 
Ruler 4 



b 11 

4 , ^ 

(in process) 



Learning- Time Module in Operation 
10 min, average 11/24/75 to 11/26/75 
10 -'^-^ " 11/26/75 (in process) 
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Analysis: ABE- Elementary Subjects 

The content, basic measurement, was selected by the p'articipating 
instructors and adopted from existing instructional materials. Presumably 
students '^wanted" to learn these skills because they were enrolled in an 
ABE 'program. The curriculum coordinator was able to observe the start of 
the^ system for its first seven days (after the modules had been developed) 
and the following somewhat detailed' excerpts from her log are presented, in 
order to fully convey the strengths and weaknesses of the model to this 
group 'ind' vath this consent: ' \ * ' 

10/^/75 SECOND DAY--Biseating 

reprimed the ' chain by teaching the aidey Mr. L. — vevy 
tcnae arid precise person. He taught student //S. Student 

27 . \ _ • 
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2 couldn't teach stVident 3. L. taught- stjudent 3 easily. 
^Student 2^ ii (jcerr^Gj^. aoaording bo Z. could team but 
couldn't teach, • ' • ' 

1G/6/7S THIRD DM- -Geometric Shap^ 

...The teacher still has not freed herself to attend to 
the process of peer instruction. Vrtwilling to stop and 

adequately administer test. Day very hectic and disor-t 

■■ ^ 

ganized. Wall chjxct OK. Difficulty keeping track of 
^" learning time and date using the email pink sJLips.; I 
-am reminding everyone of slips (toe chose not to show 
their learning time^.on the -oh^^rt for everyone to view). 

Low level stude?i t who failed to Bisect a line was -allowed 
to. Zearm jeomotr^ic chapes. The decision was made in order 
to support the spontaneity thuat occurred as follows: 
the cecdrA (and last for the day) student was told she 
would have to wait until the 7iext day to teach. She 
v)as not satisfied, with that — found student 3 and insisted 
on teaching hex* — T said fine. ^ 

At this point the teacher agreed to^ free herself to 
supervise hegiyining ioith the nexv day's activities. 
She was encoujT'aged to assign her 'tiSo aides to ^the 
ragulax* class activities and to supervise aides^ not 
students and peer instruction. ^ This may seem a bit 
, past due'^at this pointy ' but it took thr^e classroom days 
to make her see the necesszty even though she had verbally 
agreed to do so before the start* She was convinced when 
she realized i9he could have prevented this .incident: L/^ 
the aidcy had chosen to include .a student in the chain 
who was too advanced. The student was insulted and very 
outwardly 'showed his contempt. He- was a poor teacher 
because of his attitude. The veacher then realized her 
options—she could have decided, to include him by 
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-personally ^^hringing. hiin along^^ — explaining that he 
could' skip the module or Qu^b take the test and then 
teach. I apologized to the student at lunch and 
tJ^nked him for participating—he was pleased. (He 
came in eager the next day.) - 

10/7/75 FOURTH DAY ' ' < 

Teacher^ noticeably in charge. Chose to do Bisecting 
only — catch up with students toho wer^ previously ab-^ 

• sent. Peer instruction running more smoothly — all . . 
activities running^ better. ' Aides are "floating". 

. 19 students. 

,* IJ^d another TIP for Bisecting: One student changed t 
, the compass arch betwf.en first dhd second archs.. She 
vas sent back to her student'-teacher-'-still could not 
perform.. . There was personal an'unosity between them. 
The teacher finally corrected the compass error. Those, 
who can read have nob bothered to do so. Focus is on 
. compass .and ruler. The formal module is ignored. 
Therefore^ the TIPS should be on a separate sheet in 
large print. 

Meeting at end of day: Teacher^ myself ^ two aides. 
Quick review of the purpose of peer instruction^'^ 
. learning benefits:, possible difficulties. Requested ' 
comments from all. Meeting was necessary as a formality 
to include the .sej3ond aide who had iriadvertently been 
omitted from previous contact with the process. (Oc- 
casionally absent:, I was\even unaware of her at first.) 

W/8/75 FIFTH tlAY still Bisecting 

Learning time is 'not decreasing-^-varies from fifteen 
minutes to a half hour ^ depe/iding on verbal ability 
or manual dexterity. Some cannot use the compass. A 
student who has the ability to use the compass does not 

' " ^' 2D ■ " 
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'seem to be learning if his teaaher ccamot. He gets 
'stuck with his teaaher awkmrd method. 

I keep intercepting to remind students to go over 
the TIPoy or to suggest that students say what they 
have teamed before testing. These are people of 
FEW WORDS. 

(other classroom goings-on: one student is asleep — 
was reminded to rest at night so he might stay awake — 
then left to r^sleep.. One female student has her pre- 
- schooler here — they are outdoors in the sun — friend ' 
joined he.r — both doing little xoith child d-isturbing. 
'28 studentSr ...Random assigned tutoring works well) 

Svjmary after 5 days- : . c 

Module I: . " ■ 

Bisecti7tg a line has proved to be too difficult. 
Some students cannot handle the compass at all. 
Arthritis and underdeveloped or inadequate fine motor 
skills 'ojoe interfering. Some ^ have been able to learn 
the skill but have been unable to communicate the five 
'main points they have lecpmed. Th£s communication - 
seems to be a more refined skill than tiiat of bisecting 
a line, (assuming the ability ' to manipulate the ^ compass ) . 
\Tke m^itten material has helped very little. 

. \ \ 

However most students have enjoyed the first modules 
Only one asked to be excused from teaching.. Module 
" still in progress with our prompting and interceding 

10/9/75 SIXTH DAY Fractions 

To date I have not totally hovered over each pair of 

• students': Today ''T' decided to hear every word. (I later 
realized she had again chosen a bright student to J^eaeh 
and then gave that student a dull one^) Here is the chain 
exactly as I recorded it: 



student 1, C.A.^ - three rnynuteSj, priov learning^ eager 
v^iVj patient tcach^y/*:, rr.adr^ i:wjgestions to me about material. 
Student 2^ C.W. j -ti^mty-five minutes no -prior learning . 
, Confusion between shaded and unshaded parts. Materials 
■Imd to be m^arked tc ask ^^What fraction is the shaded 
part?^' Teacher primed first student (with too much in- 
formation) by* teaching both shaded and unshaded- parts- 
stressed ''taking away^' the shaded part by covering the' 
shaded part with her thtonh. This left tHe unshaded parts- 

0 

and stai-'ted the confusion.- Student qne 'quickly made the 
distinction^ but whSfi he taught,, he repeated the action^ 
rnirnicking the teacher. His student^ S.W.^, struggled 
luiui the pi'oolem ev^n through her teaching role. 
Student .4. , - non^-vrnder — the one who was -excused from 
teaching' "bieecting^\ I should Jiave intercepted^ but 
izssiined the teacher hid a plan-^-it tur}is out she just 
forgot". A. leay-^zed very shakily - (n^ver attended school . 
oefo-?^:, very f right en^^^d) . Did not teach.. Teacher ap--^^ 
parently never intended for her to teach. J could not 
find out why_ she (or S.W.) had been included in the chain. , 

^At this point I insisted en closer, selection of students. 
C.A. (student t) taught again. Did well^ enjoying^ 
experience. ' . 

Student 4, M.T., , seems to be the right level. No prior 

ea:^erience^ hut has capacity. Passed test^ but very shakily 
y ' 

The interaction has boiled douyn ^to a p icture- exercise of: 

1. Ifnat is the top number? ...the number of shaded parts. 

2. VPnat is the bottom number? .the total ntonber qf 
parts. 

NO OTHER COimmENSTON IS- BEING. PASSED^ ON. Students memo- 
rize: A fraction is a. part of somethi?ig. But it means 
little. 

Q 
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10/10/ff) SEVENTH jy-aatioyzs continued 

Next a undent in chain ' bo teach is absent (M.). No others^ 
present who axvt at the correct level. No peer^ instruc- 
tion today. Discussp-d progress to dxite with teddher. 
She feels that not many students will participate in 
the three fractio7is modules. She wants all to do the 
ruler module (3) except the very low students. 

Teacher requested the ncler modules at the workshop. 
It was our decision to try the other modules in her 
class. Therefore:, I am 7iot disappointed that there 
aren^t m^ore students to do the fraction exercises. It 
has giveii me an opportunity to give them a trial run 
before trying them in the night class which is not as 
accessible. S-^udrrtis either ca^a^t loam fractions:, ' 
like S.l'I. and. /u^ or they hopje had a little work in 
therh already. .4 'few will leojm^ a few will review. ^^Sd 
we will have som^^. students trying the materials , 

However^ I anticipate alt of the same difficulties whey 
wa get to the night class with Mrs. Brujnfield^ who re- 
quested the fractions material. Here are the difficul\ 
ties as I see -them: 

front the students^ point of view: 

1. Variety of otudeht levels of teaming (various] 
grade levels). 

2. Variety of mental and emotional handicaps affect 
the way they need to learn (even if they were at 
the same level). * 
Absenteeism is high^ (higher below fourth grdde 
level than above fourth). 

from the teachers' point of view: 
1. few or no 'lesson plans surroimding peer ifistruction 
a. hem^e:, the management plan for peer insfruction 
however simplified^ is not only an jmposition^ 
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the tfia^?.^.?" rot ':■> hxV'.i th"'- "inmr ' <■ 

organUaki-on" P- <-htvh r^:<f\vj.st.imt:-Kze,- 
or at least not tliA Wcit of doing so', 
b. Hence ^ there are many demands on teacher's ■ 
time while managing peer instruction to also 
manage the, class }rj th^ "bru.^sh- fire" method.'' 
(Com-' mt':' "brtish- five" -mav he the only work- 
able .for anij but ^thp. bright- star 

teaehp,rs.) ' 
■ 2^ Students want ■personal attention from the teaeher, 
much like a icddlev demandi- from hie mother. (I 
spoke to the taachf.r fcr fifr^eer. minutes: One 
student walked up to h^r^ kandsd her a test^ and 
banged his pp.Kcil on tlw act-k anm-ily.) 

POS ITU'S ASPECTS: . 

These students desperat-2 nesd vrrrleky in lear-ning. 
They ' have enjoyed pss^ iK3t-^uat^'.on (it has nob truly , 
functioned as peer instruaticn yrrt) . ' Th$ fnw who have 
been successful learners haxio been eager teachers— glad 
to teach again and again, thrill of accomplishment 

and the pride in responsibility arc apparent. C.A. 
couldn't resist hovering cv-rr his students while they 
tested— he was ver^j interested in their success. 

The above excerpts reflect the .llf f iculties in implementing a peer 
instruction system in ABE (the log does convey the informal distracting, 
sometimes inchoate atmosphere of a typical ABE classroom,). Teachers need 
a great deal of support, encouragement and training. They cannot be 
expected to develop their own materials; they seem reluctant to take on 
the 'managerial, organizer role required- by the system. For many students, 
on the other hand, having -to grasp conceptual units (i.e. "fractions") in 
order to be' able to teach them is more Chan they •seem able to manage. This 
does suggest thaf under other -LnHt rt. t if..aa i ar^-)n^^ements such students are 
going through the motions of workl^onk or programmed exercises with little 
mastery or comprehension. 

- : ■ ■ 3^ 
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In conc-lujxon , tlu.> pt.er inot rnr t Ion syst.-m did not seem, to provide 
any great advantage for ihlr, tiuf^,:^ ..i.^- cor.tra.r':etV to its effectiveness in 
the office-education pi\)Kn t . K(r,s.v\^t r, anoJ;her ABE class, an evening 
session managed by a stronr^er, luore secure instructor, enthusiastically 
carried through the fraction and ruler modules and, at date of project 
conipletion, were asking for n>ora» In addition, this instructor experi- 
enced no severe manage r i il ptcb^c.as with the p'^or instruction method. 

c. Observations and Conjienls . 

The following comments are excerpted from evaluations prepared by 
the Compton Adult wSch^v.^] a:!':- 1 r,? 'v:r -ti'v ' p-V.sonnel, most intimately con- 
nected with the peer uF.Lr .ction \-^r^::yjvt. - ■ ^ 

General React I ou.^ ta- r»'t'.r Tr:^-j^:ru£-tlon: ^ ' . 

module hah her":}^ a r^\>^ •tK':fni.'^ a^ri 'f-^c':r/no:r:iV:p/' experience. We 
hao^ learned rrumy Vk-''^'^ at^c.^i'-: . r-^ToAr^r. /r^id ah&ut tnstTuc- 
tional miithodc^ for -^r-'.^^-.^ 

It v\ou7d cq:)pUar jJi ii: z. . '^r ni.J.^^u:. t^io;: is -other tool in the . 
repertoire of the tea:*h.:r in helr^irig the ctudent learn. -Thjot 
tool -has apecific \ne^^ nnd aZr^Oj, h/i;^ oome Gpecific draw- 

I'/e now hive a trxiyi^d. ] -'rc-or nn nuv i'tajf^ ^which gii^es us the . 
capaaity of tcru:^hing '-y irrtr'i::tion -ho other members of the 
staff. . . . ' 

...L?t ij<7v i}i clo.:ir.(j^ r:hat i^t has keen a successful 
proje^ty. . -^^ ' ^ 

Harlan L. Polsky, Principal' 

^^The Penr Inatrnt^rtinn :!ni:->l su'-*c.asjfid with psychomotor 
skills or co'jnitive iihil/.-: r*n^^hir-'d (Hth tasks. Pi^re cog- - 
niiive or affectivr/Lrxrrirr';.^ ^-hoidd str.rr^.d hj other means. 
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Feer i?i3tniaHon had U)o Diiccessea in Compbon.^ In one in- 
stance thp. 7noSule. Win^ters took total responsibility for the 
curriculum (work stations). The other supceos took place in 
an elementary ouhje^tii classroom where the teacher Tcnew and 
taught her cour^se of study so well that she could write it - 
from memory.. Peer instruction miist take place within an 
organized set of. materials^ or peer instruction must' provide 

that organization of the materials... 

• ' ' ' h ' ' 

...The eighteen-^month project in -peer instruction has taught 
us miah- about ourselves . ond adult education in general. Peir- 
haps the iyivcszment of time came too soon for opti^mal use of 
the e^erience:, a?i3. perhaps ih was a valuable;, preparatory 
exve'cn^ence.Sor currianhMn revision in the years ah^ad. Al- 
though wr d/Ct-JOVerc^d rnrm^j improvements in instructibn and 
otaff ichich mrtct he made in order for peer instruction to 
succeed in ' Corrx ton;, our willingness to embark on such a pro- 
Qect proved to be an initial move toward tho^'e improvements. . .^^ 

Sara Duzen, Curriculum Developer - 

'^It hzs been a productive year - ibe learned a lot about how 
to and how not to a3ninister a peer instruction system. The 
^ constraints of JOB PLACEMENT did not help our implementation 
of the module], ho^-Jever^, students^ teachers and administrators 
alike fep-l it offers decided advantages over cpnventional in^ 
struction. I would think that with additional fmding we • 
will expand our program during the coming year. It was a 
very ^worthwhile application of the peer instruction modely. 
and one that should be investigated during the coming- years 
with 0)1 eye- toward working out some of the very minor pro- 
blems we experienced. " • • : . 

William Deutsh, CETA Program Director 
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Student Res ponse, i'o Vf>eiC Instruction 

"There are- no troacial motivation requirements. Students of 
all ages and Taakgrourids rp.sporid pocritively to peer inhtrua- 
tion. The model incrpahe:^ in effectiveness proportionately 
lO-ith tne cormh.micatioyis ckHIs of the students * . Difficulties 
in the t*-zaching chain rHght .occur at the EMR level of intel- 
ligence. Students at or approaching this level leaxm diligently 
but make poor teachers^, poor communicators of information^ * 
and they are slow to grasp and enjoy the overall rhythm of 
changing . rotes . Much more teacher dedication"* and time would 
be required for lau-hevel students. Average (or above) 
students make visibly true every positive forecavjt of peer 
'instrucition. For isolated ta,sks^ such students seem to be 
more c:up^rAor vc^^^^la of inforr:ation than^are teachers. 

Sara Busen, Curriculum Developer 

"The r,iaJor>i/ty vf 6\t'^fent (^orun^znts I heard about loere all of 
a positive natur'-. ALL atudimts seemed to identify with a ■ - 
fellow student doirg terxehing function. There were many- 
mayiy positive ca'7n^n& fr'om the students regarding the function 
of one student . teaching another . 'Appropriate levels of in- 
struction^, non-threa± situation:, fun- to learn arnd exciting, 
were but a few of the comments heard from the students. Any 
system that can tmm students on to that degree offers a 
great advantage Qih'v the conventional systems." 

Williara Deutsh, CETA Program Director 

(See Appendix C for unsolicited coinments from three CETA students.) 

Personnel Requirem ents og t he HumRRQ Peer Instruction^ Model 

"Module-writing is a specific skill:, taken for granted by some 
and "impossible for others. Teaahen^' who are accustomed to 
developing their own courses :, writing their own ^materials, 
imrrroving their classr^oam management plants j, and writing be- . 
havio'ral ob^jx'ctives loould ma^^^^^ good module writers. The 
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writer mist hav^''^ the patience and skill needed to analyze a. 
task and aocjArately define :the 'criteria for determining * • 
whether a task is done d^orreatly. " A non^-teaching' person ^ , 
with such skills can write tJte modules^ but the inefficiency 
of trans fexh^lng^ the information from tT%<e teacher (expert) to 
the module ^.writer make^ such an arrangement costly. Further^ 
more^ it is unlikely that one would find a teacher wl^x) is \ 
sufficiently motivated to try peer instruction and make ip 
work successfully J 'but who .does not .have time to personally 
develop and adjust the materials while they are being tviJed. 
A truly interested teacher^ would want to control the module 
loriting and vegularly impr'ove the material with use. A , , 
classroom teacher as the module writer,, would probably : 
'coTwtr^jct teachi7:-g tipr. by referr^ing to resources alred^ in 
i4.se, usirna veer instr^uction as the delivery system^ there 
would be no lag b^^tween p.xpert and writer. ' * • . 

The person who vwitea th^. modules is the one with a vested 
interpret in thpA- outcome. Therefore j, once support person 
}ias been trci^ied to write peer modules tha:t person should 
be used to train interested teachers., to write modules. A 
, formal agreement should be,^ made with those teachers to pay 
them a limited niunber of hours for their initial efforts 
Can undefined' agreement 'might not end)... 

Success can be:, predicted for peer instruction where success 
already exists.' Peer instruction alone is not likely to 
reverse negative classroom trends. , / 

The teacher must be a competent, educator. The model func- 
" tions'^ successfully when run Uy an organized^ confident^ ^ ■ 
dedicated,, teacher. An experienced K - 12 teacher who is 
acausbomed to keeping records and student profiles might 
eonnid^r the model to be helpful and easy to manage. A wedk^ 
. disorganized U'arJ:ev definitely fields peer instriAction to be 
an imvosition and a. threat... 
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* . .if the d/?cii^ioK ro tr}/ the nr^.i^r* i^:3t'rtLaiylon modet is made 
by managemp.nt perronn?l, ihKU\^ ax-e othrp ccnsiderations . Are 
there clear^ furir^tiort^^g Hn-^s. of airfno'rity in the school? 
Is thera a oertific'uted renouree ieachex' or depccrtifient chair- 
person who has aiibhori^k^ed ty/ne arid designatea authority?- 'Does 
the school have offiaient siibte^js for gathering data (is there 
efficient organization smvyounding the classroom environment)? 
Is there clerical timp.? The usual growing pains of innovation 
should be- anticzpaied, • ■'^■■■.f 

,J?Qer instnictioyi ia dcmca.ding in the way that behaviQrat. oh- ... 
.i^cti^ves are (^emcmdi'rvj . 1%? wvlting of heHavipral oh^tatives 
ir> firat ce^n as a hoth^yrsoma taak — a oort of manipulation of 
words that uRu^b b^: h-uynel iri order for teacher^ administrator j. 
caid state to ifo>^nyjii!?at^ uch:j tn-r". lat^^st fad- terminology . 
Then the chai'^-rmgi^j aspect of actual (-y predicting student 
ozctooiTiP^s is ei^P':.i:i^rxt^d ■'^i>n eonfin'-rg Tcseittment. Only th& ^ 
most corrpetentj ^^aoiir.* teacherf^ em^/h-rp. from the experience 
able to teach ppp,<:ifia obj^ictiver.s while at the same time 
utilizing the tp.achxtbl^. rnomc?nt to produce outcomes which words 
can never describe. Compton's experience with^peer instruc- 
tion has produa^'^d coneret3 skills in defining teStsming outcomes 

'Sara'Duzen, Curriculum Developer 

Adult Education^ in order* to meet ^comrrunity needs ^ must be 
flexible crnd.^ "thc^refoi'ejy to some degre^^' administered on-a-not-- 
tcb-x'igid basis. One of thp. it>^s tJuit is necessary in peer 
'instiiLctiony bo h:W'^ it apellate success fully ^ is a certain 
amount of rigidity within the classroom structure^ which must 
be provided by the ts'zchar who is willing, to teach in that ' 
manner. It is difficult to iiave teachers incorporate certain 
items that are Y^ath^r rigid into their teaching program^ un- 
less they havr had th-i frj]rtiliari-ty with rigid systems..." 

Parian L. Polsky,* Principal 
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•P eer Ins Lr uct toil agd the CKTA Pro^-^ram 

'^Prea^mtly,, h/V-^ f^nv cork ^:tcvi^^^'r which are taught . by. 
peer inat^Kiati'^m cmd tvo xo'pk a^-:^.io:-u< vhicm do not have 
modules. The ^^hu^j advar'.tLzgj of vcev instruction is the 
inner canfideyio^ it bullda within a student to learn a 
particular skxll to the extent of teaching that skill to 
another sviudent. This also enrionn^s the student's skill 
in cormiinieation. In eompayn^ng tho^h3 work stations without 
modules J it has^hecn found that th^c students do a variety 
of '.clerical jo}j^^.with no particular goal in mind; other 
■ thccn to ecnol-^t^ m a^'r^ig-^mnt.' ' T }e stations with modules 
give thp stiJ/i:''^''^'^ an 7>'^'r-. 't-J chr^ ^^.s to whether the job 
has been c:^r;:pi^:. -(:d cor :^jcl' u. c " - , . 

T/v^ one <-i^:_^Xy\rr"igr^ o/^ l'>:- p-.:^- i^'^tr-iction .vjstem is that 
it doe:^ P^'^-"^ v^^.'-'-y-'iot-'on^'ori fJ:c^-:' irtud^nts who can be 
corioidcv^d f^r ::.:':-ciZ--le' -vyplou^vn/t . Th>n'? is a break in the 
systar;! if s^'-^-'cnt^: vh.^ ar^- '/j^-^:* r'.^ri^'!'^ are in a teaching 
rUt^q^a pf^-^^H-^^':ed. '■<^^ re '^r:';ervieva: ^ Initially^ 

we di-d. hav^^^ py^}hl^*^ur with tku^ i^r.^^.trintion; however^ 

with the a^)f;f.nt<7}:ce of our Job Placenant Office^ our 'job 
placcrn-jnts hvy: h-:en cxeelUnv, (jn^^2 we placed our CETA 
"progravi goal') in prior*ity ordey" ^ ' every thirig seemed to have* 
fallen into pLi'^'^y — thoi^e studentc 'f-io were employable^ have 
been ariploy-'d n::d oyr p^'ogr^ ha.^ grown, . • , a, 

J think hnf(jyo rhe p'riev ir^trn^^tion could be expanded to our 
total offi3'7 o .^eupations program, we would need to Jmve a 
aupeyrjising r^a^har who couLd hrndle this kind of program on 
a. full-time bacfuu It could he very beneficial to those 
\itudenti: who' u^^r.' ^jcmpeU-nt \ji.d recrdy for practical clerical 
application; 'v-''^n)^<r^ f^cepirg trrck of approximately fifty 
students r/^ :,;^-*'7v,7 i:.^'^' station:^ wov'ld he a full-time 

I. ■. _ 
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responsLbilivy. As far au classroom instruction^ those 
students who are advanced do assist the instructors in 
working with students who have a le^sser degree of competency." 

Mary H. Williams, Chairraari 
• Business Education 

'^Should W3 receive CETA funding for the coming year we will 
■ be establishing a number' of peer instruction modutes for a 
variety of work stations. . . ■■ . .. / 

...We must have trained'-modiile writers We must know how ^ . ■ ^ o 
much it will c-ost us to\ develop a module. And we -must know 
hohf many dollars w'-^ have to operate with. Once these vaxn^dbtes 
arc defin^A]^ end. assuming that we have the. fnoney to invest 
within the progriVn^ 1 can visualize many courses being designed 
for^veev instruction 

I would assume .v}ia.t we will expand our work stations within 
our Multicleridal program" and add additional stations within 
Food Sem)ice plus any other' programs we can obtain funding for. ^ 

■ . , ,0 

But J I would rQ.t^her doubt that peer instruction would become , 
a part of the office occupations course withouf^ outside funding - 
once more the major problem is with available money ^ and not „ 
the concept of the mo<iule. " ' ' ^ ^ 

- William Deutsh, CETA Program Director 

^^Each veer instiniction project that took place during these 
past eighteen months could be viewed as a success or failure ^ 
depending upon one ^s goals in each case. Ideally^ peer in^ ■ . , 
• struation should be introduced by the teacher ^ but the teacher 
cannot use a tool h^/she does not know^ so there must be an 
alternative starting point. Each project was an outside idea. , • 
From this viewpoiyit^ the CETA work stations were quite sue- 
oessf-^ul. Alt of the conditions and m.^^teriats were' ideal. 
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With additionai funds the CETA Frog^am grew too rapidly for 
peer irisbruotion to continue without assigning a full-time 
pevson to both supervic^'^' the work 'stations and loyrLte the 
modules. This assignment would converge authority and 
responsibilitif — thus solving the only major problem the pro- 
ject could not resolve. Therefore^ the future of peer instruct 
tion with the CETA Program loill depend upon the budgeting of 
a full-time supervisory teacher for the work stations. That 
decision 'has not yet been made J' . 

Sara Duzen, Curriculum DiBveloper 

Fu ture of Peer Instruction in Comp,ton . ^ 

^^Tha ^ future of pp'er instruction in elementary subjects is 
tenuous. Too rnanl^^ of the necessary conditions qre lacking — 
sufficient nwnheyM of studeJits wanting to leam the -same 
thing y funded time -ho convert' curx^iculae into peer ins true- <' 
ti^cn fo'C^.at, self -confident instructor^ etc. In spite of 
this fact J, the ce^ies of ruler modules was successful* One 
ABE tcache'r i^an grateful for the experience and stated: that 
' she would definitely use peer instruction in the future and 
write her own modules. Peer instruction will continue in 
her qlass in the coming months. 

Future pfenning for peer inptruction in Compton will have 
to takcs^into account considerably more staff time than is 
now customarily allowed for planning. As mentioned^ it is^ 
more efficient to pay the expert to. write the materials* 
,Jty' rolCj, as curriculum resource teacher^ Would be to train ^ 
and conbult with teachers who ask. for help^ or who are 
assigned to carry out^ a peer instruction program. ^' • - 

...Peev instruction should be used to did an existing ' ' 

stmcUd'c rather than to provide structure. 
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'*To tr If peer ins tr^ic Hon as a mandated innovation^ teachers . . 
should be.x i-'equested to make short-tem^ clearly defined 
commitments. Teachers who respond well do not need extensive 
training (md encouragement;- those who do not respond well 
— — should be allowed to discontinue their commitment^ since 
further efforts of encouragement are rarely fruitful. 

Sara Duzen, Curriculum Developer * 

'Vfc we move into the future^ it is wy hope fHat as we hire new 
members of our staffs we will be able to introduce them to 
pe'er ins'trv.ction andj if - they desire^ to involve themselves 
and thp.v students loith peer instruction^ we can train them 
to write modules and to incorporate peer instruction into . ' 

their program. Many of the, things we have learned applied 
to adult education:, generally^ in California and possibly all 
over the world. * \ 

•\ ^'^K" « Harlan L. Polsky, Principal 

2- San Diego, California : 

The San Diego effort was divided into three successive phases: 
(a) "Survival Skills", (b) Peer Instruction Reading Program, arid (c) 
Outreach and Dissemination, . „ 

a* Survival Skills and Training of San Diego Personnel 
Late September - February 1975 . 

Mi^morial Adult School ABE head teacher. Autumn Keltner was 
chosen as peer project coordinator and HumRRO representative Laurie 
Mandel trained her ^in converting curriculum into the HumRRO format. In 
nid-October a peer instruction workshop for Memorial Adult school st;aff 
was held with the sample modules ' being operation of the "Aud-X" and 
Videotape Roplay System;, these skills were transmitted so successfully 
through poor instruction that staff decided to continue the teaching/ 
learning chain on opfTatlng this new equipment with actual school students, 

• it • ■ ■■ ■ 
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To Iriunch Ih ^'.survival ^cills" phase, interviews were conducted 
with variouii comraunity ngenc/ repres^tatives - HRD, Welfare, Public 
'Health and a "survival skills meuu" waa^ presented, to the two ability 
groupings of daytin^? ABK students at Memold,al, orally to the group below 
fourth grade reading, in questionnaire form t;o the other group. The "menu" 
consisted of twttnty functional literacy skills Xuch as filling, out forms, 
computing taXj, ecc- Tu botii groupings, highest interest was revealed in. 
figuring income ta:: and learning how to fill out a takxreturn. In all 
instances where we surveyed ABE students', however the predominant orien- 
tation v/as toward read.ing> We never observed a spontaneoiis^^^ ih4;^rest 'in 
the learuing of survival skills per se- Work, therefore, began oh^. developing 
peer inj>t ruction bc.nkiiig modules and one for completing the tax return. 
Tax experrc. ur^r^^ interviewed ±n San Diego and at th^ HumRRO home office 
to det^riTtine p ^ :£ oruianc-^ criteria and gather support materials in order 
that th'i tax rr:>dnl^' would he ciarfsroom operational by ,early February. 

Th<^? tax i7.)onI.j was eventually abandoned becausevit did not lend 
itself to a standardised, single correct-completion outcome. Each student 
would only havr^ to f \\l his forms out one way, but in order to guarantee 
he could teach it ^ .) ^ student v/ho irjight "be filling it out differently,, 
he x^ould have to absorb an unwieldly amount of extraneous information. 
However, a "survival skills" packet in basic banking was 4esigned, with 
a single .consumer module added. By mid-February, a peer instruction 
«-^systam using the following skills was operational and fifteen student^ 4 „ 
particicatcKi successfully t K-i ) Completing simple forms, (2) filling out 
money'^or^iers, (3) writim: checks, (4) filling out deposit slips, (5> 
keeping a check reccird, (6) r^cbnciling -a monthly bank statement, and 
(7) figurin'^^' bcist buyr» In cans and packages. >. - 

According to ABE head teacher Autumn Keltner's assessment of 
this phase : ' ' , ' ^ 

' ^^ApprooHfraf-ely thirty students were exposed to the modules 

fineludi?::^ Aud-X and Vid:iotape-R^lay. System) . With ad- 
van^j^d ciyu&'ntay r4if?nk test (prc-ieat) was given and only ' 
thnc^.-'. -"'.v./ r>^/;.T d^'d not vafso were part of the teaching/ 
'l.ca:^.^^iy^ ''I'^ym. ?}r\^<^ nU^dp^nts who passed the bheok test 
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were asked to become the person to prime the chain. From . 
the very. lowest {redding level-grade one) students in th& 
BaHo Education program were able to participate and feel 
sucop,ssful with the forms module. Most also could handle 
the money order module. Fewer participated in the suc- 
ceeding modules. Students tsho will never have the oppor- 
tunity to have a checking account felt an extremely great ■ 
■ sense of satisfaction in learning to write checks. . Others 
said husbands or wives usually did-this and they felt that . 
^h3y could now participate. . .At k workshop in April, 2975, 
, attended by twenty-eight ESL teachers, an overview of the 
modules and techniques was presented. There loas a great 
deal of intureet and many requests were received for addi- 
tional training and copies of material. "' 

Comm ents- 

A iiumber o£ problems connected with :he survival skill curriculum- 
were encototered. First^, there was little if any follow-up activity for 
students to continue' to praetice the survival skills they had learned; 
the concept x^as introduced with little reinforcement by continued class 
practice or even discussion. Second, the lack of a regular work period 
in which students might pursue their survival skills kept the idea from 
gaining student momentum; the San Diego administration never incorporated 
It into the ABE curriculum. Finally, and perhaps most significantly, the 
survival skills materials themselves seemed to lack interest for the upper 
level students (fourth - eighth grade readers); most lower level students 
(nnn - third grade readers) found them a^i intriguing, yet they could 
hardly, read the minimal written instructions and criteria checklist for 
each nodule. Although strenuous attempts were mad.e to strip these modules 
■ of all but essential wording, there, remained the ^problem o^ reassuring 
students that the purpose of the program was to teach them the particular- 
skill, not to read the module. The fact that for most of these lower 
level students, learning to read rather than survival skill training was 
their main objective did not hplp matters. . ^ 
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b. Peer Instruction Reading Program - Part I 
March - December 1975 

Since the survival skills experience questioned the ABE approach 
' " to illiteracy, .the San Diego site team further inves^tigated the state of 
teaching adults .to read in public education. Through literature searches" 
'the team discovered that, to date, adult education programs have plainly 
failed to reduce adult illiteracy. The ^problem is particularly acute for 
adults x;7ith less than eighth grade education; it is. Extremely hard to help 
these individuals reach eighth grade equivalency. 

Reading appears to be one subject where discouraging educational 
experiences in the past remain particularly crippling to student motivation. 
The- majority of problem adult learners have had upwards of nine years of 
formal schooling, but read functionally below third grade level. Most 
traditional adult education programs perpetuate this discrepency by 
adopting the Idientical teachir^^ nfithodologies and strategies which had 
helped to discourage and turn off the adult learners in elementary school. 
Again they are expo3ed to .-the teacher-directed classes or small-group 
reading* experiences which had, in the past, mc-ide them retreat from the 
receptive attitude so critical to learning. Fearing to feel once again 
the sense of failure and inadequacy > they switch off and drop out. 

The San Diego site team agreed that v/hat was needed was an in- 
structional approach to reading that insured a high probability of success 
, for its^iudents. Clearly it would have to be individualized, but just as 
clearly, self-instructional material would be unacceptable because it re- 
quires a minimum reading ability level that many of the ABE students do 
not possess. The IIuraRRO peer approach .'seemed ideal in that it Was pre- 
mised upon one-- to-one "oral'' instruction in small, accumulating units or 
exercises. It could provide each student with his own peer-ins tractor, 
away from the focus -of an entire class; this instructor would give his 
student individually-tailored practice and feedback during the act of 
learning - the optimal learninf; environment. 

However, a crucial problem remained: How to converit . basic reading 
m:itfri.'il into a y^co^ la^^t ni ' t jo.-) format? HumRRO research associate, Laurie 
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Res'ie-zrch, Otr-zt* ; i " 
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.^•if von ifarrison from the Division^ o'f Instructional 
*:*:". .;V i';-^. at ijri'vhayi Young University in Provo, 
*'t. iT.c Lurcd tutoring/ model*' method of teaching 
>:i-- > a modalarized^ phonics approach might be 
■t I: f units. On 4 April 1975 , Humli'RO representatives 
a t » i Ian an ABE i/eading prograrn that would combine 
t . ' '''ie, uamRRO peer instruction technique, 
; s .-aterialsl are organized in sequential modules 
(blending individual sounds to form ' ^ 
' rrr..: to read 200 basic sight words (irregular 

I^ndiil and Dr. ^ialek approved the naterials, 
' . r-^''.r Or. VoQ H -rrispn to .'•mploy 'them in con- 
_ V ^.'.K' delivery system ori a trial basis in 
.1)1'^ a ion promised a truly individualized 
• . -r: enjovine, the undivided attention qi 

: ur:.i rathfir than written worksheets, 

\^ ':hTaui:h pa:3s/fail performance tests , with 
' ''^v'-*d I'^lionlcs-hased reading units. 
" . Vf ^- ;u;t ually a series of "modules" designed' 

* Level I of the program (non - third 
^ :.-Lr?; the student letter sounds, blending and 

■a : r i rUxth ^"!;rade level) teaches basic phonetic 
( f '^:Lt?t clusters and basic comprehension skills- 

xPto\ exercises designed to teach a specific 
i > for\ example, teaches the student to read ' 

• > * - fc^ v'2 tV-vaohes the student to produce five 
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' rfj ^tlon \^technique provided the required one- 
VC ^-^f.adin^^^ units: students teach each other , 
i t\irticul^r reading technique — i.e. how to 
; '".v tf tliat second student turns around and 
• jn.li learaed to a third student; then that 
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As with ali applic il i or. ni<- > students must pass a 

performance test before b.* * i'im; instance, if he can read - 

the five basic srght words, ocL'tc > h*' ->:i; tu=»r, the test. Every student 
must pass this check-out tv^'t '> tr.rt- he it; qualified to teach someone 

else and leaxm. subsequent inodiiio'. ly\ th<\ :N.'ri«3,. ^ - 

The check-out test s^.Tv^^ : ^; a pr9.test as well as a' post test. 
If, for Cixample, a student chcu-ii: - ; r oudy jcnew how to read the specific 
set of sight words, he sLiat>l> Loi^.r ?h-'^rk'-out test for that unit. If he 

passed, he became a.pe&'r in^^t rr.Li .^r ;: li: t nodule. l£ he failed, he 

worked with his peer iustruc^or ./..iir: ^:nrii he pissed. 

in mid-April, tifi::'. • V:^- gl^/en the "Beginning Reading 

I" diagnof?tic tiints £ro-\ . .^^ ' — -is well as the Woodcock 

Reading .Mastery test. A) ' : \ j 'Kilow third-grade level in word 

attack' skills, ouallfvip::. r ? I *aOn - third grade reading skills) 

of the pro^-^rani- In ■ ' . ' i* peer instruction program, con- 

sisting bt flfty-rcv- . . : -modules, was begun. By early 

•June, twelve r^tudantn ^ vr - : I- the program and most par- , 

ticipants had ccmpl-coa h, ^ : ; v . > . modules. The three "dropouts" 

were the result of event:, rv^^ ' . * . - rtractiveness of the program. 

Seven weeks after tar- v^*- '.^r^cvun , ' the semester ended. The-^ 

staff was able to track down .-Ic--/. BtvH-nt:^ to retest on the Woodcock. 
Following is a summarizatior: ' ^ ^ • T^-n trial: 

1. Formal schoolin^^ >-r . i. • t. *r>r^' to plo.ven years with a mean of 
4-8 years.. • . 

2. Attendance at ?.-'ul" -V ' f^om ten years to two months. 
The student who h.r^ * ^ . .^^ilt r.chool for ten* years had a 
Woodcock par::>a<^^e cr rr v I» . :t n." .flo equivalent score of 2.7 years. 

3. Students werr> in t lie, : - r i:-v:rui-t loii reading program for an 
average of fort:y-cn,- r.o- i ': v. -i r.iuge of from eleven -to sixty- 
t.rie hours. 

A. ' Thc^ nv:^ra[re niKj; • r : '..I ^ : i 'lcr'^d during the seven weeks was 
thlrty-tnree v'ltJ ^ ^ - ; forty-eight. There is 

r v^r^^ i' . " "^O between time in the 



5, The beginning modules deal mainly with word attack skills. One 
student, in the seven week period, went from a 5.1 to a 1-2,. 9 
grade equivalent. For the remaining ten students, the average 
gain was +.7 years* 
Preliminary finds based on comparison of pre and post test scores on the 
Woodcock Reading Mastery Test indicated that regular participation in the 
program significantly improved students' word., attack skiLls. 

Students and teachers expressed overwhelming enthusiasm for the 
method and content of the peer instruction reading program. " Classroom 
teachers were impressed by tlje high level of student motivation fostered 
by the peer instruction involvement. 

• According to site coordinator. Autumn Keltner*s subjective assess 
merit of the reading program and student response to it: . 

"Initially y two instructors^ Shaw and Keltner and one 
instructional ^ aide ^ Armour^ managed the program. As 
changes in staffing occurred^ Deidre Dyitt and Jean 
All.y instructors in the Basic Education alasSj assumed 
responsibility for the program. 

There was initial reluctance on the part of students to . 
assume the teaching role^ particularly because they felt 
that they were losing in- the area of learning. However ^ 
they quickly realized the value of teaching as a rein^'^-'t " 
forcement of learning and would ask to teach immediately 
a module that had been especially difficult for them to > 
learn. They became ^much more critical of themselves and '■ 
would not want to, teach anyone until they were absolutely 
sure they .Tfdd mastered the material themselves. They 
felt the need for mastery so strongly that they would 
copy and ask to take the material home for practice and 
would work straight through breaks. 

The thrill of being able to teach someone else for the 
' first time cannot be measured except in the eye's and 

voice of the student who has always felt himself a * 
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faiUira, at the bottom of hir. claryS. EVf^y'U dtudent who 
partiaipatp.d in pr^av^:!)} v:a3 cbl(^ tn exi'^iHcn^::^^ the 
thrill of bp.ing tencher- in nevcr^al steps of the raading 
prorfi'om. 

.Because ^cf numerous interruptions in the continuity of 
the pvogrcc'rij pre and poet testa parmor- possibly adequately 
measta^e student progress^ Ufvneasurable gains were 
. especially evident in students^ ability to attack pre- 
viously unknown words in daily clas^sroom readiyig 
aotwities. Students enter^ad into reading dctiviti^'.s 
with a fueling of confidti;her-i ar'd j^^r^f^^'ytM^cy • ' ^:uC'jy'i.s 
heretofore not experien'.-:ta. L:u'■ 7':'},:^ tovd cr/r >^::'r>^ j:^ort<x::a 
together in ^ome caae;^ in the d4coain(. f " ^ 



In mid-October, 1975, the peer lust nict ion' r^^u^ii-ig pn5;:^,ram xizrts intro- 
duced in llallie Harrison' s 'Bnsic Edacauum -lass. Hoover ^canipus , East 
San DiGgo Adult Center. By D-oeaber, i^7S. tu-lvf^ i^tx^d^^^tn .rerc partici- 
pating in the program with sevc^ral reaching Hod-ale AO. .The class \^as 
increasing in attendance . ' Mrs. Harrison -coTninented to site coordinator 
KGltner\hat she didn't know what she would have done without thi^ program 
to harulle th:-i constant influx of new students into her class. 

Site Ev aluation 

The San Diego site was plagued with' administrative problems which 
seriously impaired the successful continuity of the rGadirg program. In 
her final observations on the HunRRO project, site coordinator Autumn 
Keltner first discusses its operation in the claS'Sroom 'and then comments 
on the backup support needed for such an innovative program to get off the 
ground t ,v 




Clar>sroorn. ' " 

If all .}L'uh>:i^:.' an-: n-n t-u---.:^' ''^ thru 

m'lnt be planned for. 
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Studcnta often have to wait either for the check test 
(qiAaLity control person) or for a teacher or student. 
'To alleviate this problem^ material must be provided 
that will give the students worthwhile activities 
while waiting. In the reading program we filed supple- 
mental worksheets for each step for this purpose. 

Quality control must not he allowed to break dovm. 

Teachers must'- be willing to try new ideas and techniques^ 
experiment. The use of. .peer instruction should be the 
teiccher^G choice not imposed. 

Peer instruction works! If a teacher is willing to 
make thct effort^ it is definitely worth it. The reading . 
gains are evident. The growth in feelings of self-esteem 
are thr^illing to .those in the classroom. 'People do_ leojm 
he<it when they can practice immediately what they have- Just 
learned. You^ the teacher^ can ascertain ioith peer in-.^ 
stntction what they have learned much better than in 
traditional classroom instruction. Often the class must _ 
proceed whether everyone has accomplished the task or not. 
The slower or absent student gets farther and farther 
behind. This is not true in peer instruction. 'I'm^com-- 
mi tied to the concept. 

Material in this reading program is not..really adult. An 
adult adaptation would have ^been better. However^ it was 
not a problem with Memorial students. 

It was impossible to foresee or do anything about the 
problems that' occurred due to changes in the administrative 
positions at Memorial Adult- Center. These are not likely' - 
to occur in this magnitude anywhere again. In this case^ • 
two administrators , totally commi'tted to an experimental 
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project contact'-'d tca^-h^-r\^ :^ho''u.'^^o become fsonynitbcd 






and a distr^u^t rr. ity^ac'- ^'7.: drj::- v.y. TiJ^O- totally . . 






uncormitted adrnyiis^irHX loape thf^'/i k*r:id and were the 






cause of the bulk of Lru^ problenr, lymah followed. They 






not only were' y.ot ncryrrltteyl^ but they did not. want to ^ 






be tied to ayiy vrojvomB b^yjim by th-air predecessors. 






■ If there had not bi^cn a district contract:, the program 






would have gowi oompU'' t^^ly down the drain. . ' . 






At the moment^ th:* rrntvHatc arc at Memorial bUt not 






in use, Th3 i/^ae/7^;^>." -nv: In' - 'i^-?-^- ted, in rtHng them but • ' , . 






have a di^'-^ijti'fy re -'yre :,{v V''*^M i ir'^^ ' • 






Once 'seededy I'-h: u^-'^^'^'n:*^] ^^'v.idd h- able to y^m itself. 






Occasion^.l v'-^'ju^ by ::--J:r:o >^e:%:r'^:K-:I ci'--; KC^^drtd in. ^ 






order to .morr^":-^-* 'kI ^-rit^-y-i'- 'h- : v -.ill oPt^ration.. 






Someone from i^r. oio.^^id-^ 0':>i o.-^: nK picture . . • 






■ that it ic ir7KJC-db--^ fo- l^il: '^taff ro so-. , ■ 






I don^t thinb v'y^ .::xp '^^n-o^'^J-'-i: :-n ^^ari I'iego should 






discom^age futivrc part^ioivatlun in Adult Education 






pr*pgrams. ^ . 






Peer instruation.^'^hculd .not "Jie onlu method of ^n'' 






struction in ovj bar.ic rcad.ing -pvo/jr-xm. It fits in ' . ^ 






beautifully as an alt amative or supplemental' pro gram j, 






complementing class, i-rall group, and individualized ^ 






learn'ing iMstruebion. . - 






c- conclusions/pJ':commL';n^^^^^^^^ , " 


0 




After our two-yciar appl ication of the HumRRO Peer-Instruction Model 






.to adult education pro;>rams, Lt sr^ias maponsible to make some conclusions: 






As regards the PHidt.-l TtF-^lt: . . 






1* Not all e^llK•.;^^ 'or,'i] c-pv » ^'o-.u^.^oir .'ir<^; ••ondiu* i.wp t*b peer teaching- 






While the model ±d ideal ly.stiir.-d to a tr rinini^/educaticm arrangement which 
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f£:itnro.55 reread;/ in-^lif^w of sfudents, it works less v/ell within a fixed, 
closed iJtuiler.L lap'i! .siMrnrioa. Yc^r, evc^n v/It.hin a fixed-student, class- 
room setting. It c:m\ v/ irrant the preliminary investment of preparing modules 
testing .the3, riad arranging Cor smooth classroom management of the system 
ill 

a. tb'--ra a sufficient number of students who stand to benefit 
- wt^ generally estimate fifteen or more - and 

b. th'^^re are more than three or fout' modules in the skill series.-' 
(Dropping single niodule exercises into a small class is in- 
sufficient despite the motivation-enhancing aspects of the peer 
tf:::uii:;^ concept.) - \ 

2. L .t: cMl 1 r actional contrn^t letils itselJ to peer teaching. 
^*h-7rens moc^t ps ,v.'ho"*nofor skills have proven themselves to adapt well to 
ne. r ?:eaL'hiu^ vi. Iht' in'lteria tcrt is a manual operation which need 
onlv b^ per tornecl ^ ^«rr.'c t ly to be .tOi^ted, curriculae in the area .of ab- 
stract cc-aoepfcs and co^^nitive learning is often harder to break doxm into 
perrorrance rri'oTia while still making absolutely sure the student has 
learned tHe CvUic^pt wbe.n he takes the test. And, it is far harder to 
insure t hat the^ more abrjtract concepts that, lie behind the exercises being 
practiced are being adequately taught and comprehended while the peer 
teaching, is under v/ay, - ' , - 

Therefore, while any content is theoretically capable of being " 
prpk-.Ti down into perf ormance-criterioned stops, iti is not economical or 
effective to try out the model with content that contains: 

conceptual knowledge as its primary performance 
procnjjural tasks having many required variations. 
(The? five eondittons £or "when to use peer instruction" found on pages 
seven ~ eleven a.ttempt to synthesize the contraints upon subject contei^t 
' and . inat ruct ional nontext placed by the peer-instruction model.) 

'As re"arrl:- di -semination, and on-site implementation of the mode^l in 
adill i educat ln^iz 

I. Kxtensi'/^- training and foJ low-iip iioaitorLng of staff is essential 
if the mod^O is to survive beyond its developmental stage. This training:- 

■ €2 
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r.hould have two*r,irijor thrusts, (a) producing viable modules whose criteria 
adequately c-ovtu; tH- j/k i ! i ' s critical performance standards, (b) managing 
the .system fto that it i unctions effectively whether or not it is operated 
v;tthin a claSHroora context. fBnth skills require specialized training and 
aptitu^i.e; th.-.y iire not normally part of the regular ABE teacher's repetoire. 
Hence the asvT^ncy seeking to' adopt or even experimentally introduce peer 
instruction must appreciate the departure from routine class-preparation 
and strat;-;.;ies vhich the model, represents , and makB the necessary comrait- 
r;-=jint to riee thrciir^'.h the training required and problems that arise. If such 
cn:::-iitTi;ent doei; not develop, it is highly unlikely the model will be more 
than .1 .s ur',lr—s-.^ner.tor , "show-case" project. 

?. It. :i i:., tnnt h^if i and I'a .1" pex formance. crL.eria are especially 
difficult to d-riv.? aiL-i -iphold in the field of adult education. Most ABE 
•re.r'ch.'r:: l.u b -'^r ^r;— fitted to evolve a highly personal approach to their 
c];:.--J ■. ; ••Uev i-;. 'a.'a,;e p ■irticul.'i'.rly when if insists upon a strict 

durivitlCil I f- tl;r; p ■ ■•■ ^- U.ir.'. atandrirds fur learning- unit _ and demands 
that dUulenta meec Iho-je cii^:eria 100%. These teachers do not seem to 
relax whea they ir-i urged to ellcl t" these criteria themselves in order to 
bo coafidout that, they are within reach of their entire student range. . • 

3. Unless in instructor is quite self-confident, they are also 
' thrcatenr-d by the shift in their role from classroom ringleader to class- 
room nMna,',ur whi.-h ; imposed by the peer instruction -system. Teacher 
reaction to the model has proven critical to successful implementation 
bet:ai':;M, unlike military, penal institution, and inddstrial training en-o 
.^vironraents, th.,'. "rhain of command" in educational institutions is tenuous. 
A program administrator can approve of a special environmental project, 
huf unless he can "sell" it to his teachers, it has little hope for 
adequate teatin^-out . 
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CHAPTER IV 
DISSEMINATION 



Throughout the Adult Peer project, a search for the optimum dissemi- 
nation strategy jvas conducted- In fact, one of the major questions which 
impelled this 5tudy. concerned the feasibility of introducing new instruc- 
tlonal systems and strategies into the "real world" context of ongoing 
adult education programs, • * • ' \ " 

The search involved (a) development of a largely self-instructional 
luanual ^/hich would enable an interested administrator or teacher to imple- 
ment the model'^, and (b) v/orkshops designed to allow participants ^to 
directly experience the mod^el." 

In a "cajor af f ort , HuioRRO ir^-onsored a workshop held in Aspen, Colorado 
in July 1975* The^end of workshop evaluation report appears in Appendix D, 
It- clear. from this evaluation that interest in the models was high. 
But interest alone is not su^^ficient/ Clearly, a paradox exists in 
atte:apting dissemination through snch workshops^ If the developer wishes 
to have a wide dissemination', he is wi^^e to invite administrators and 
ctato and regional officials to particxpate. But. these individuals have 
little-direct contact with students and so the developer has to hope that 
these officials Will be interested enough and trained adequately enough to. 
turn around and train teachers, a highly unlikely prospect. On the other 
hand, if the developer wishes to have more students exposed to his model, 
he will invite teachers to his workshops for training. But then the 
disse:nination usually stops at the c]assrooin door and^the overall impact 
Oi the model is hound to be minimal. 

■ Of the thirty-four participants at numRRO'''s workshop, nineteen responded 
to a follow-up questionnaire and twelve -of the nineteen indicated that they ■ 
plauned^■to or had already held a diSKemination workshop. From our experi- 
ences ia directly trying "to iniplenient tjie models ourselves, x^e are frankly 
dubious chat a half-day or whole day workshop, could result in any long 
larjting or meaningful Implementation. " . , 



^ The Manuals appear as separate appendices to the final report. 
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A second generation dissemination occurred at both the Compton and 
San Diego sites,, however. Staff members who had been trained by HumRRO 
and who identified with peer instruction voluntarily, organized workshops" 
for other teachers in the system in order to encourage others to apply the 
nodel. 

In an attempt to inform others in the adult education field about the 
model, the staff made two-hour presentations at the annual .conventions of 
the Adult Education Association in October, 1975, in Salt Lake City, and , 
the National Association for Public , Continuing* Adult Education, November, 
1975. At the conclusion of each of these .presentations, a handout was 
distributed describing the imminent availability of the manual upon a 

a * 

written reqyest- No requests were received indicating the failure of the 
attempt at dissemination. There were, however, numerous requests that 
HuniPJlO send a team to a location in order to conduct local training work- 
shops, but since .no funds for such activities were included in the project 
tair> could not be accomplished- , 

The dissemination experience demonstrates that the model is seen as 
inherently applicable to adult education but that the^e are few local 
resources available to support implementation- 



SECTION |I 

AN IN:irRLT.Ii;o:;AL Si'STEM FOR CONSITMER DECISION MAKING 

I. BACKGROUND . . ' 

The initial focus of this project was the^T?Qcess of staff develop-^ 
raent. The prelimirfary objective was to help staff development leaders 
learn a new and loore effe;^:t:ive means of stimulating and supporting 'the 
professional growth of ABE teachers. The project took the form of an 
Institute for training sCaff development leaders in the use^ of a new 
approach in their work. Problem solving was the overriding themfe. It 
was theorized tiiat through problem solving teachers could identify their 
own prof'ess lonii development objectives and reach them through heuristic 
methods. It v;ao reasont^d that ^this would make staff development more 
individualized, ruore responsive to existing needs and problems, more 
highly riotivaring i:.) the teachers involved, apd on the whole, more 
effective than t[ie tx\iditional me.thods of inservice. 

For reasonf5 th'At are presented below, this project went through a 
inajor transition through which the emphasis was shifted from staff de- 
.velopmenL to curricuixim development. Problem solving by the student 
was the learjiing node and the content became'' an explicit ^element in the 
project, it was the general area of consumer education, and more specif i 
cally the process of ccnsnmer decision making. 

This transition did not rule out staff development through problem 
solving. Rather, it opened the door to problem solving wide enough to 
include the student and thereby increased the range of teacher options 
in the desli-gn of instructional systems. The teacher was given a new 
range of tools to extend his repertoire .of professional competencies. 
Furthcmore^ this was accomplished in an area of ABE where little has 
been done to improvfe •^curriculum design. 

The Staf^f Developrnent Tn.3tit:uj:e ' > 

Twelve participants were selected from applications received from 
staff developraf-it leadf^r:-. nominated in Regions IX and X. This group 
coiivenod for two f iv^ --day work sessions in December a-nd May respectively 
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_ During the flr.t work session' (D..en,ber 9-14) the overall go.l „f ' ' 
.ac participant to .ev.lo, hl„ o™ sta^f development ple„,to he has« 

n t , „M« solving model. To Help the participants reach their goals 
P h : sta.. „..erea a henrlstlc leamln, .odel ap. a series o. 

problem-solvxng situations for tryino out ^hp n,^^oi 

^. . - . ^ryin„ out the model and inventing teachina 

' s o?:,. """"^^ - 

used for th.s purpose. Other techniques such as peer instruction, and 
Sroup problem solving were demonstrated hy HumRKO staff and practiced by 
tne participants. . ^ 

individual participants received help and guidance fro. the Hu^O 
staff desxred. selected readings and technical reports on ne. methods 
and Ideas xn staff development were available. 

Site Visits 

st.ff T? ' --i-. Hu^,«0 

St t£ ers visited each of the participants once to provide additional 

help and feedhack and to evaluate so»e of the effects of 'the Institute. 

Jlie^esndVork^esMffl (.MayiglzA) was designed In accordance with 
.Ke needs Of the participants. It was expected that participants would 
,ant to share experiences. , problems and successful solutions, and help 
each other. plan further improvement of staff development programs. Role 
?-=ying. problem solving and theory building were continued as needed. 

Results ' . , 

First Work Session • . " 

™«= "''^^ "-"S P°""ve response by the participants to th^ 
..rst work session. An attitude survey conducted throughout the five-day 
period revealed tha-. the participant, were Intensely interested and In- 
volved iri the activities. However, In large measure their grasp of the ' 
problem solving model and especially their confidence in their ability 
to apply it was weak. .They had been guided through this heavily Structured 
workshop and at the end felt dependent „„ the Institute staff. The Indi- 
vidual plans for- carrying the problem ' solving model over to the local 



staff development acLiviLies wv/re in most cases not well worked out. There 
were several requests for HT:r,)HRO i;r:aff mtimbers to use the site visits to 
introduce the problem iujlvlny, model to the local teachers. 

Site Visits 

The purpoye of. the f. ito vtt>its was to observe the proP:ress of 
the respective part i'.;ip'in^:s reward the establishment of a probiem-^solviiig 
staff development program, in those,-* instances X'/here a start had' been li^ade 
in this direction the ;v:rticlpa.\ts had applied the model as a new approach 
to ARE and' ESL teaching, thr^t is, they were using problem solving as a e 
teachin-?, method to be '-o-iv^ived lo AoE teachers but not as a staff develop- 
meat method. The patl"'n,^ vari^-^d considerably from rT,,> site to anotnca* 
In several cases c:c\:hl.i.r, h l;-eri done to follow through on the ccmmlr-.r^rtt 
to introduce prob'l-.-ni h-o:.-/^?: ^ ' Vu?:o staff development activities* At the 
.o ppo site i- , : t r cm:-? , t i \ - - u i ' ^ h v f : sr? c- r of adult c d uca t io n who had ■ 
ducted severcxl ^^orVs-M-,^ f ^ u : r/aers r;:udeled after the first varK iiecsLon 
of the Instituti-- A , /; :,L.::.:.pril (>:; an adult school had conducted .w. 

inservice- progr la -"^o^ own ktiit Z b^.^ed on problem solving.- The dirc-cters 

of three odi ll ed^vi^iL > . .-^^ ^ru is froia uoiehboring districts joined forcers 
to provide inserx'Ic*t I'-nlnxnf.; i:.Gr tii'iiir respective^, teaching staffs. In all 
instances, proble-i ^olv'.i^'^ was attractive to the participating teachers 
because it appeared to be i> .;or.:lsi n^;; teaching approach, highly motivat ^n.3 
and adaptable to th r id i v .^^.i.'il 5^^udi>nt in 'both the classroom and learning 
ceatcr* set/i:ir.^v T-..../ who ctae to workshops were looking for help iu 
undefr,^c'.n;di:ig tru^i gt:::vi J. strategy oi: the problem solving method and speci- 
fic assistance in adapting: the method to specific courses and student 
categories. 

Second Work Bon^n'O. 

On the ^asi:-. of ih.t '\iUi visits" th^« second work session placed 
new emphj-sir, on t>ie m.i;.iap:^^.ria i aspects of staff development. Th.e lustitute 
participants had h.ien en^^n^ ter iuj^ difficulty in bringing abouc'^any system- 
atic c!<ange in th-'i.r Leacli.'r:; clespit- thcj successes* achieved j^ri initial • , 
workshryps or iuser.-ic,- ..•on.,--.c:. - All.'.r a day of reportln;.-, Lheii <:J:.ti.vi.t.ies. 
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since tha first x^ork f^ession and discussing these reports, the participants^ 
were introduced to (1) participative, problem solving, (2) management hy^ ^ 
objectives and (3) peer instruction^ Once again the reaction to the new 
techniques introduced in' the Institute >'as enthusiastic and virtually all 
the participants felt that these techniques would be very useful in their 
work. Nevertheless, it was recognized by all that the exposure time was 
extremely short and that without regulcir support from the Institute the 
necessary changes wovild not occur or continue. 

. • In the final discussions and analysis of the Institute the pre- 
dominant view was that the dissemination of the problem solving .method of 
teaching would have expnr'tabi lity and durability only through the develop- - 
mant aad distribution ^of materials designed for this purpose and accom- 
panied by explicit tiieuretical *and "how to do it" xaate'rials, and that' 
only through the use , of these laaterials could a teacher begia to .develop 
a general awareness of v/hat was l^^^:lved in t.he design of a heuristic 
learning program. It was finally df.-cided that rather than conducting a 
series of v/orkshops on theory i^vA methods ior the Regional Staff Develop- 
rxent Projecrs as originally pl.-mned, the project would focus its attention 
on the design and development of 'A13E iLater.Ials that wduld embody the problem 
solving approa,ch and provide a concrete, means by which teachers could make 
a successful start in thi$ mode of tehching. 

II. PURPOSE 

Decision-making is a basi.c survi\^al skill. It could be argued that 
it is more fundamental aad ccsential^ in daily life than the ^^kills of 
reading or computation. People who are unable to malce prudent decisions 
for themselves can only take action impulsively or depend on .the decisions 
made by others. (^Neither of theae alternatives is likely to , serve the 
best interest of the individual. , . ' > 

Most ABE programs/typically concentrate on the t:eariiing of basic 
skills and, more recently, '^survival"^ or "coping'' skills (fimctional 
liLeracy). Teachers and adhinlst ratorn of ABI:: programs npta, however, ■ 
that even when ABE students are -qaip,)ed vntli sonv: basic literacy .skills 
and with adequate sp^n^ific knowledge or iriCormation , many are still unable 



t o naki^. p ri idea t r •< 1 b > ; ■ ' . 

Jii Ailiiic H iH F.iitir. 1 1 i > 
oion-nakinj^ lias h ^'i-r. ?: ^ ^ ' .* 
:;/rii:;;i{: how ^i, b.i^nK,t» hi 




The* h. ,, * c i r>-\'.i;::'. ; f u . . * - ^ ; 
o:* nri ; to *'Uy?**. If ilu- m-^ /, :• 

the frtvir.^ roh.:';> * W : '.'^ 

to biiv u*i V* . 

contly in 'Ui>- :r\k-^ r^r ; 



cl-.r • i .wh.-a c.«.:n front, iag .institutions,. 
\ ;v - ,-n;-nnnti'rs with the world, 

in tv. * .'t l::.-r areas of ei^ucation, deci- 
: • ' •> .4 H^iLo r>kill. People are 
.f; iuiwf', not how to decide x^hich of 

'.y-'r-: V;::, ^LHi.-..i L CO nrqulre basic dcc L-^ 
i '.'I.U- v'l;; .» oi: c,-ncounters , it would bt?, 
v-in ? :^, c.'d.ri tio:. .to the skills prosently - 

: • L'c. r.u::,t he learned* by experience. 

^ - l-'i:e - :;^rienceb to learn by • 

' ..r.'t* pl.'jyi.nc^ for keeps cost niora.' 
y- ^ ■ ['■'■■' alts^rr^ative means of 

. * . .J training in which tr^ui 

t 'n''; ill i^ii^ulated life situations 

- ^-r 'r "iv; = d probleni-solving without 

; ■ r'i.'hod de^/eloped in this 

: :>rt:ientH in preparing for 

'jtt to the question: ''To buy 

, .ii. ir pulf*:' very without inf orma tion , 
- ^r :v: :^ .^nt "acin.s of the situation and 
- \\ ■ ^^-^-ly to be a bad one in that 

jv:: [.si :;n--rriaker will be more likely 
: v'-*'' f^^^ould. Hoth kinds of er7:ors 
•4i«-< ,s if 1 f uru>:ition f,athering, analysis 
. , ' L^n^'^t:,; in the choice to the 

■ J^.,^i■;i'/ Lt^credS ing popularity re~ 
r o:. Liu—job training. The under- 

, ' . ij r '^.'^-i^ *:r«:n John Dewey. We are" 
. ■) r rlbe.i hr.ve known alniuot 



vr^.-n it Is v'.-lovaa^' ^.^ v/.-^ m^- 'tUMiv.', Wlipn the ru^Livity is physical, 

hacd:-.-Oii Luarniiv: l * < I*' .».rran^e. Kh*.»ri iL is eu^^iitive one has to 
invent ways to TjcT-rit H-; nVui J.piil rit ion of Idea.s. Tills if> particularly , 
truj vrhen the m/t^'r vy hi-^:r Liit ic , v/heu Iho learner is searching ior a 
solution to ^^.prubU:.. . ' 

An uiipor;:iui. .'b • v^* or thia ^ ^ro j t j^as^Jtn^ _^ 



iearniiiv; tiy:^t^njAx:j;^rt^rrr^ri^^^ ytadenta v/i th relatively poor co^^uitlve ^ 
and vt'rbal c?biU':i.^H r.o t'i.^ul their own f^olutions to cognitive- probl^.'.iTis ; 
to -rr^virv- opf^^at • on • * ch : r-i^ lu[^ , ttvrploring cause and effect rciaticnships 
by- pi-r;' )naini^ ^.n-ro*. i':-;;- t ::^. uv [: ihr^ i.^r)Vr\-^at: tuil grouping of data c^rdjj 
and th^* pro^f.; ->.- - j.- ' :h:"- * ■ .^^^nuitic^ i cor.tained on tht^ rurr.?.. 1: 
r-sr^vc L.'l ^ y l:.:::t»;'..- .■' l.* - I c< r'a^'a- i t,hv' 'Vlrlvar'j i^./at:" f^a tha^': he 

r-onld ch'«>:.t h^-. -'^ .vVL'^^;' ' > . : . "i '-oblcn solution th:il wo ?1 d" i'o flc L 
h*.^ -r'wr l a w *^-;L- ^ '1. ' .'./-^ c a...; :rn that woulJ a:'UM ar' t.Dr t .j-.t— 
ful a.;;:-. i. / v: .-^^ : ^ '/'.n; ,«p,' ^orich to Li.arn'n;, kc-qn the 

a..:j-p.,r iu : ''j'- - tr Ka.'!^ ^c^-:'^ In a ^leari^/Lic Itarninj^ ;'attarn 

I t •■ , ^ [ ..il. r la trying; out a piece" in a ;i;;.^:. v 



pi::':;-la. '^:'\.'dy Ti^-/ >: i : - ■ •.i::::a^ "h ' .a a failur..- It :,s m-raly r data 
r^atheriiac op^ra: u.u-, 'i- ■ t riie iu preparing to make doc i ^ lon^-. 

b--conv.-s Pi^r.,' :;ar:: prof Lri, nit in i hla activity and the rot^ulMng 

decisf e:.:^ nay t)i-cri:u^ n-vr^ arid mor^ ^•a( i-:itactory in the eyes of the decider, 
Bui- nnb.nly lell-i ana I; he i\ ripjit or wrong. He must decide for himself 
hc:w t/fvnt>-'a. \v:- i - . • fv- 'n-j-ncat v;ith his u'vm performance, ABE student^; 

.-ir L:aLS' Ivii-taries of -cliool' f^filures have more to gain from '*no 



fail" lenaiini^ M^-a ^iuytodya 
I ^ i - OKr-fV;^i ANi' a^'■/^ '/.a'/a'V'^T 
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1a J ph ?se this pr^•^jcrt was a new 



- -:jri I' '0.0 " ■ ; d / aV»J] ? a ''on'^amer df^^isiou n.ilfa^;, 

li (j,.. ^vJ! ;.-;i:r' < ^it^- '.K tli>' i '.^riun--; ohj ctive was a "survivil 

r^r-nr»' f?;.:tr>.'; v:a.>T,, w;j :• ba^c-' o:-" th^' problem rolvin^'; n;o Icl ; 
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Davelopment of a grototype Curriculum 

The first step was to identify an easily accessible student group 
that would help select a high priority survival skill as the main learning 
objective, and would then serve as a field population for trying out the 
system _and materials at various stages of development. The group first 
"Selected was the "Now You Can" Adult Education Program in Salinas,, Cali- 
fornia, an affiliate -of the Neighborhood Youth Corps Project, which is a 
locally operated program subsidizing over forty students, mo"'st of whom 
were working toward the G.E.D. The student population was mostly Mexican- 
American and a substantial number' of them were pursuing an E.S.L. program 
along with the -G.E.D. . " . - 

\tlth the help of the NYC Director, the HuraRRO staff developed a 
"survival skill" needs. 'assessment survey. Ten specific consumer survival 
skills were generated by student respondents for inclusion in the curric- 
ulum. The skill most requested, "Buying .a Used Car", was selected as the 
content area for initial development. Other expressed needs included 
"renting an apartment", "preparing a budget", and "finding a job." 

Initially, the HumRRO staff designed a comprehensive curriculum on 
used car buying. The curriculum, which offered both teacher and student 
manuals, included problem solving situations involving interest computa- 
tions, tests for car reliability, cost data, consumer resource data on 
car types, a buying guide (helpful strategies), and critical vocabulary. 

The design of the qurriculum was based on the assumption that a 
person will be more likely to make rational consumer decisions if he has 
the following competencies: 

1. General skills for obtaining, organizing and interpreting 

iti formation. 

; '. 2. General knowledge of the main categories of information that 
apply to the analysis of any purchase situation. . 
3. Specific knowledge of the categories of information that apply 
to the analysis of particular purchase situations (e.g., buying 

a car) ... r<^ 
• A.. Skill in performing a purchase analysis and in intcrpL-eting the 

results. 
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It was further a:^suined th'^.t people can acquire these competencies 
through exppriencfi and practice lyiined by solving simulated decision 
naking problems. The instructional system for decision making as 
developed, in this project was organized as a series of problems to be 
solved either by the individual or by pairs or small groups of students^ 

The initial "car buying*' curriculum was heavily weighted in the 
process of analyzing the condition of a used car. With the. assistance of 
skilled auto repaittuen a chart was developed displaying a series of tests 
that could be applied to a car, signs of trouble, and approximate cost of 
repairs • With such a" chart a person could presumably determine for him- 
self many defects in a car and the approximate cost of repairs.^ Since 
it was not practical fo send the student oat to used car' lots to try out 
their diagnostic skills, real car conditions were simulated with 3x5 cards 
that could be drawn from an information box by category. The student 
could gather the -data he nee.ded by "inquiring" of the information box 
which was accomplished by pulling out c^rds that had various categories 
o^f information. In this manner the student- co'a£4 deterrnine the selling 
price, the rnonthly loan payments, the ize loan hd, could get, his o\-m 
available funds and expected future income. Other cards described 
characteristics of the car such as color, age, mileage, etc. By gathering 
data, card by card, the student was able to collect information needed to 
prepare him to make a purchase decision. 

R esults of Initial F ield Trials 

The student and teacher reactions to this initial form of the cur- 
riculum were favorable although there were two main problems. The process 
of car analysis was unrealistic. Most of the mechanical tests- of the. car" 
denanded a trained eye and ear, and certain information could not be 
obtained without special equipment or. "opening up" the engine. The 
simple tests recommended in the chart were not always significant or 
conclusive. A kind of mechanical literacy was being taught more than 
consumer decision making' skills. 

The second pro])] cm' was that the ctirriculum design was not "readily 
exportable. Teachers lelt that they would have difficulty adapting this 
inodel to the teaching of other survival skills. It was clear that the 
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enphasis had to bo. shifted trum mt^chanicj? to ecoaomics. The problem 
solving model was v/orkin:^ in Ih* tie. ...a zhat it stimulated student interest, 
but a new model was called for Ln addition: a consumer decision model, 
one that was broad and basic enough to apjply to almost any consumer 
decision and could serve as a guide to any teacher preparing materials 
for a consumer decision problem solving curriculum. 

The Consumer Decision. Model ■ * 

After a period of experimentation » the model in Figure 1 was adopted 
and used to guide the development of the c'onsumer decision curriculum. 
The four elements- WA^ITS, i^ESOURCES, COSTS, AND BENEFITS define the cate- 
gories of information that uiust "b-e' considered in ev;;.ry consumer decision. 
These categories arc c>C;ibi.nt^d In ^ujacent p^iirs to form four .axes. Each 
axis represents a key qu'^stioiu Th.. decision to buy requires a "yes" 
ansver to the first thrc^ quej:itu)n^, 

1. The v;ants/b.inf,f it:r. 'ixJr? tne question: '*Does this 
prospectivti purchase me-r my needs or satisfy my desires?" ^ 

2. ' The cost /benefit:^ axis ^loses the question: "Is the benefit 

of the purchase worth tho rost?" 

3. The cost/resources axif? poses the question: "Can I afford 
to make° this purchase?^' 

A. The fourth axis poses a more g£^neral question that does not 
need to be considered before eaph purchase, but should be 
thought about trom riinfi to time in the light of previous 
decisions and thoir consequences. The question is: "Can 
' I afford to satisfy ny present wants?" ^ , - 

This model provided a vaiuablo neivr tool for consumer decision making 
curriculum development, as well as a fiamework for data gathering, infor- , 
mation processing and decjsioa raakin^- It provided a structure for 
building decision maki.nj^ problems la a v7ide content area. All that was 
needed was to invent a set of nftuations in v;hich the decision whether 
or not- to. make a particular purr/nase would have to be made. Specific 
data were generated tc fit :::ach ..;f th. iarormation categories except WANTS. 
This was excluded in oviU^v la lAivri^ students to rcLy upon their own values 
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FIGURE 1 
THE CONSUMER DECISION MODEL 
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rather than assuming fictitious ones. Each of the three data categories 
was further subdivided. For example, under the heading of ^'resources" 
would be "cash on hand", "anticipated monthly income", "available credit", 
etc. Under "co^ts" the fpllowing might be included: "selling price", 
"monthly payments", "lo^n interest", 'hecessary immediate repairs", "monthly 
upkeep", etc. "Benefits" could include a variety of specific attributes 
(positive and negative) of the item being considered for purchase. If it 
was a car, the make, year, mileage, condition, color, etc. would be weighed.- 
by the prospective buyer in preparation for his decision. 

Application of Problem Solving to the Consumer Decision Model • 

The instructional strategy was to give the student 'an array of data 
items and then allow him to work* with these in his o\m way to reach two 
clearly defined goals; (1) to decide whether or not to purchase the item 
in question, and (2) to make clear, rational justification for the decision. 

To facilitate this strategy all the relevant data v/ere put on 3x5 
cards. Each problem could be presented to the student as an unsorted ' 
deck of cards. On one side of each card was the category of information 
it contained (selling price), and the other s^ide was the specific data 
for that category in that problem ($5,000). 

k deck might include as many a^ fifteen cards or more. It was not 
^possible by simply^ scanning all of the cards for anybody to arrive at a 
rational decision. . The student had to have^a strategy for reducing the 
data to a level of simplicity that would enable him to answer the- three 
questions: Does it satisfy my needs? Is it worth the price? Can I 
afford it? Th^ goal was clear but the means for getting there were not. 
By determining f orb themselves how "to handle the data in order to r^ach 
their goal, students could be drawn into problem solving. As active 
problem solveips they would become especially receptive to^ teacher guidance 
and suggestions that would help them reach their goal and develop their 
decision making skills. 

New Site for Field T rials ' 

Expressed interest by Mr. Jerome King, former HuraRRO taff Develop- 
ment Institute' participant and negotiations with Mr. Edward Lindsey, 
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Director of Adult Echu'.alica, I'lm'i f.onr^t:-, Ar:' ' ra^ r<?SMlitKl in the selec- 
tion of^ the South T xchoii J •••ara iu::. ^* ' - ^>it:^' for the. i?'Ctanded 

classroom trials of th^- coni^umer d .^i* i^^np.a rv.akm;, curriculuru. The South 
Tucson Learning Centery a localiy I'-.enH i' .it cv:^ and operated program, satisfied 
the original criteria for ait.e -^lele' turi^ ^Cla.sies tor GED, ABE, ABE/ESL ! 
and advanced ESL aro offered The sLi?.i»>u'*. '.'('puiatLon us primarily Mexican-i- 
AiTierican, but also includes Thai, V-ij:^::a.m<^H(> and Anerican-Indian students, 

HuiiiRHO staff met with interested te-icher? r.o brief them on the new ; 

t ■ 

curriculum and instructional system and ourllne re'^'-oectivf^ lav'^.ls of i 
responsibility for tne extended ^ Acinsroo;.- crials. ' 

Most of the teachers iv:Vol;p.d in th.^ ;:f-^'M trials had atteudad two 
worksiiops on probiezr sclvir^ ^.^a^^MC^ J : . ' "fi duxiag the Staff 

Development In-M Itv.tv. rh.^if-:: r 

Students and ruar:ber'; ^j^-r^^ ii.i;;;': d i. • ; > r-^ : rM: Ivc- to the -new design.' 
It put the learner "in tL . ■ ' : ;v v i^r ■ . '.; d wjok^'M^-u bU^ witn a set of' 

data to wor--;. : itii* 'In hr;.- rh'? r.pti-:: -a u r ii'L^nrjstic process to *' 

find his ovm bolur lr -r oh^ t i ^ .tT. : th*-- r.iachor. It was clearly 
a *'no lose** situatlnn. Th.- t; :u:h-: :. iT:i: J i.v'::lv recognized the new model 
as a vehicle for indi vidu ill^red . ^^--t k i-vit conld be ui;ed in a tutorial 
or group situation, Stiide;it^ cnnld iv -r. xn ^^^^Lrs izi a classroom setting • 
or learning center assisting eadi other r- cnie.sting help when they could 
not solve the problem themselvt-s . li: v.^.r; also e7id*uit to the teachers"- 
that the use of cards farillt^tcjd the r. roress of i:orting, grouping, and 
conbinin.g data and thereb:- re iucln:', i for :Lin:* lo form that provided 
a neaningful basi,^ for d:^:i>:iioa vioKI-. n TIl: ;.Ml^ ,r>^] .ipp] ication of this 
' design to a wide raa^^e of ;l^o1sioii :\:^:\SxiZ ■-•r^'-'^' v.:s recognized. 

Once th;-^ matC'ri/:L:> rnul pro;.:c 'ur^-,. fo;. Li^trod'ir students to con- 
sumer decision makin;; prc-b.l-^ris wet..-' crc»ri':.\; f ^e n-j-rc seep was to design- 
•a series of sequential -^^ /oi^l.j^mti t^- u :^-i:t Viva>v ^ ^-^^ their 'initial , 

dependence on the ■;tirds. The uitlu-.:: t>.; ■,nj*'..:''\.ve was to .:aable the students 
^ to us-^ JiiternaiiKed- c^K^Tiit.lv^- st:;}-:. t u.r- r :Atl.;/rin^; djta in more 
r e a list i c s iniu 1 a t. Lo u'- - . i -J . . L 1 y , i i , . it : • ; :e r d ^ . : ot> s . a i ti t c r nal i ed 
set "of informatLor. >r le^. / / L:i.'2i v:Is. d-- collects 

irilormat iou aCuiv-.M.y i^. •..i:-.;..- , ' .'..arti how lo 
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orsciiiinct and rt\div-.: v'u; inioraation to a point. where they will support 
a rational <k?.:i.>Lon« 

■ Tlict n-ji: p^'cj'orv; wt^re organized Into ioiir levels of increasing dif- 
ficulty which had.ro he nastered in seqaence. Level I problems were 
concern<:'d wi::h tb'j «^n5;t:/ ^resource axis only, and only cards presenting data 
troin tnese two «\;:t:vV''ories were included in the problem decks. The problem 
involvcKl card s ^rting^ nnd simple arithmetic. Where- credit buying was 
involved. It w t;> necessary to treat periodic and one-time costs separately, 
rl'iying onou,:;h toi -i uovm payment is not sufficient if your income does 
y.ot V '-r-iv !:e:.pi.Vi^^ up with the monthly paymen^ts. The important feature 
o!: LeVv.-^L t '^.^lo ; -r^ris vvis hat all the required data were provided in the 
dec;' ci.i l : . • : . ^'iia>ry information is included. This was a concrete meanis 
ot: iv in*: '.: ! !■ . vr;;:a.:iv?n is needed to make a purchase decision. Only 

ono parcha;^:-,- ! cc> isiderec! In each problem and the object was simply 

to ::i,i!;c Jrh-: , v , :'n bay or not to buy or. the basis of whether resources 
equal l^v; tr 1="^^ : • .l-^' rir'its, 

L . :* w; to . Level I viJ:b the important exception that a 

nuiTiber ct cariin :e,not Iniuially presented.' In addition, a few benefit " 
cards ver*^: . ./'r i.T. ' ^ .y^al.uitously ^ revealing sore good or bad features of 
tha iteii, Vb- T.'iM'.:c\se at this level V7as to impress the learner with the 
nocesrdtQ' of certain kinds of information in answering the cost/resources ' 
question- »/ithv;ut kn(>wTt:dge of required monthly payments, for example, 
' it is ;iT4;p33i'>' to Know if one's monthly income is sufficient* to permit 
tnlvin ..n^: pr.. -t i ulrir loan. As the student turns over one card after 
another hr cciv:-:- ^ > s. .; tha essential nature of variouB kinds of infor- 
mation, i t^- .r-i^ r ^:v;7,.: Lses' that benefit data are of no value in making 
a cv^v / r\^:u}nri ' .''on. Kven the best buy is of no value if you can't" 

afford It. • ' • 

I : V.*1 I II -.'need the relative nature of consumer decisions. In 

each pr-;b]»M ;.h',^r<i v..-;- ; Lwo items to be oonr»idered for purchase and the 
c!-: ci;i i o-i. Vi.id c ; i.] ' betv/--en them. The decks included resource, "cost 
Uiid h'.fWJ'i.il ^t'. ..;\r'[. wid all three axes were required in preparing to 
radke th«> fl^:< . ly i .■k . *Wt • c^etemln In-i; that, he could afford hotl; items, 
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Lev\':»l I.V i.:;T)r'rise(l -wxth thr- '^•f!.-; oi\K' < ' -' h.* i^'inulation was achieved 

o ... 6 • 

C ■ 

thron^^h rolt. pj;>yi;ru'; ('ru:^ sti'd*^-*" w-is ;.,..:v^ 'otf as t:he buyer and another 
; ; t\i j^lV-r. Th.* : o/;.u^r ; . ' * iNrrr-iining to his own 

. fi •i.iuclal Q Lrcu .:.st.nut;f.'.s. The i-f'»lit/r 'j;v:!;v,r{..uiu! clita en the item being 

considered by the l tiy»-r- Xho di.ii..*-:.:, %t ve^^^a t'ui "uo. would consist of 
-attempts o£ each to :^aln th^^ uvorrviMoa :;;:;i(ii;d from the other. The . 
seller x>;"ant.s to knew how much the buy*, r •r-vi, ..^'ford to spend what benefits 
are attractive t^^ hlii. fhe bu-/eV- wa?7t i> rc^' r^ow \^'ho± deft^cts the item has, 

-vh'echer other orockicty h-we the •-:.-r.!',e beni.^ii::r^ -f(>r u lox^'er price. 

XJnce the ;:earher3 and studt^iif.s becrhje ^'ini' Lar with the overall de- 

^;:::i^;:n of the curriculum, it' bt^caait:; a sin?;. J*-/. njat-o.r for teachers to generate 
:xiV.^'Ci-il:i loi o^:^^ ^ c:o;-.;^^:a»e: dtrtc i ■ ;'a :v - ' a ?f:ir',:> an apartuiant, plan- 
r::.:/' <; Lud^ct^ ^tr^iji'i, hoi^*^?^, f. nv:» t;\>> t:i*.Hlc. categories of 

(>:%a wr?rt;' the r.a.r ;: rciiO'irces ooots-, » ^^^t ■^•^ tra,- and wants. CE coui'se, the 
c:'t:a :?M.>::div IsIcPb w /ii.Ld var/. Ti..?rj ar " .1 ir: x^iay coats involved in 
bny.ia.^ a iifr-St- -aau rc- lar.i valy "a;-/ i.,.; re^-jv'ir::: ^.r ra>:irt^eTit . ■ 

EnriS^aurh a., rhl^' ^ra^v a dtj^ve-J ■n^-i^^^a .^-'c-j M.-r , ■'zha results are best 
seen in Xvhat was ..Todiic^.d -nd IdO'^* tJrl - ^aa- a?;-,, -a^-rvad. tha needs of the 
<^tadr.-atr., taacher-;, and a-^ninib!: r:,*t (.n^r- wao. i^arkad with the instructional 
svateni a-t the fj.^»ld ttr^.tlng site. ^ 

The evaluation pracaduraa vera d » l:\b^av: tiVl v ,kapt infomal to avoid 
ir^posia-; unnaccis:-j.?ry con.'^.traiacs on tdb? ^ 'a: ,Ia-^'^:. vin tbey "explored the 
posesibilJ ties of -1 .new ansr aaict" Laaa ' a..-?! m. 'av,^ ri.a'^'i] frials were pri- 
in'Tily ira-andad ta^ aea If": the i^yn w ^r'y r-a i; I r.htfi;-the^ appropriate 
atud'ait* papa Lai- laii M . wfiathei- f: pradu' va :a' * a: i ; at ly hi^h levels of. 
170:: Iva": iaa^ to j ijL.I:: aiauieat a.:". '. .-Ita L-a a'l .- i:.: :a?,ai>f ul problem solving, 
aaa-waather La ' t.;ia ^ jud ;aruenL oi: :h;- t.achraia; sia'd^^^nts were learning 

a u^a.-ai " swv -jiv:?! sali.i, . • ' , ^ 

e a ■ 

Aaalj/aia or Flald ^'r Jjij. J^a:; I'.jaT^-^-aa:; 

^. > - -. „ . . ^ ^ ^ 

■ a « 

T>;<j p/ohl^'ia:,. x^/ a • usad i : V 'a ■ - \' a /ta'^ a Ua^'d Car and 

(2) Raat Ia:< aa .V\at:aaa,. ihv'V a- a ^ ; 1 -.a ' t-;.:! *ca[:a;;;orxes of 
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of stud^nt classes: (i) A\]li and (2) a combination of ABE/ESL. Three 
teachers were involved in all> two ot whom had been 'trained in problem 
solving; piethods aiici rhccjrv la HuinKRO staffed workshops. 

Because of thcb mastery design of the instructional system, there 

,vas no basis for asiu-b.-^irp, TeveT^ of learning. The students progressed 
through four problem I-f^/ol'; in sfiquence and could not advance to a new 
level until their p.vrf onuiitice at the preceding level satisfied performance 
criteria. Therefore, tae me-i^ure^'of program success was the number of 
students who had prov^ressed through all four levels of the problem within 

''an established time span. "Table 1 is an .analysis of the data on this 
variable. it \<fc^s rlear rrom these data alone that the system was workable 
and posed no iMn5';uVijr::e vilf ^iculties for^the major ethnic population 

.;roup of ch^^ are:i (Sr n . :h Spealcing). Table 2 provides an ethnic popu- 
lation percentn'^v^ .•T.alysi^j c^' four fopulation categories. Despite the 
fact that cil I. th j i-ur^; :.c*a: rin naLerix^ls' were written in English, and the 
percenta^:;i of AT^j;^io .v tv ' -t} ^a7c±s low in both educational categories, only 

^cSX-'bf the Al:¥,/E?*L ^rnC t.^ilud to corupiete the "Car'* problem and 100% 

completed rhe ''Rt.iU il'* nrooiem. In boch educational categories. 

o 

Observatio: ;?; Made h. ^^^rs Cr/>luctiug Field Trials 

Sxpla nation of 1 nc omp 1 e te pa r t icl pa t i on ' 

Erratic attendance typical in an adult classroom affected partici- 
pation in groTip s^ituations wherr the working of the problem was spread 
out over two or irior-v* davi>. 

Lack cf interest, on tiv^ part of ABE students conflicted with GED 
objectives, Sone stadents fe^.t the problem was irrelevant to their GED 
goal, . 

There was a livvk interest on the part of some ABE students who 
f^tilt they could aiiea ly Iivindle decision making in the areas (car, -rental) 

^roh I..:t.v{;_w^ ' j-'.M i if|£ial. 'nystem regarding classroom management 
Problem's co:a^ In i gcoup situation x^7here, some class, metnbers may 

not x.7i::drto p M^tl •iij<u • . iid th^ classroom is not set up or the teacher 

not experieucvc' It; 1 i r;;.; ^ uiul " i -act ivi ty situation. 
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Table 1 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS STARTING AND COMPLETING 
EACH OF TWO PROBLEMS 



No. of Students 

Starting 
Problem - 



No. of Students 

Coirpleting 

Problem 



Dropouts 
Total Z 



Car Purchasa Problem 



^3Z (2 classes) 
A3H/SSL (4 classes) 
Total 



20- 
90 
110 



15 
87 
102 



5 
3 
8 



20 
7 



Ararfcrant Rental Problem 



A3E (1 class) 
^3E/ESL (1 class) 
Total 



10 
25 
35 



10 
25 
35 



0 
0 
€ 



0 
0 
0 



Table 2 

ETHNIC ANALYSIS OF STUDENT POPULATION WORKING 
WITH .DECISION-MAKING PROBLEMS 



Spanish Spea'king 

Asian 

Anglo 

American-Indian 
Other 



ABE/ESL 

85% 
10% 



5% 



65% 

29% 
6% 
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In tha ABE/ESL classroom there were row prcblcms' as all qf the 
iitv.dents wanted to participate. In the AB^: classroom we'alteady had an 
jtiuivldurilized learn?!.::?; ^lituation :...:r up f^o it was possible .for an in- 
structor to work individually or with" a smalL^groiip on the^pr.oblem while 
th2 OLher students continued their oim indivii^iial tasks. 

Another factor that interfered with the system was the nature of 
tbw» ;;roup.. We found that some students worked well together in groups, 
encouraging and assisting each other. Other students, however^ when in 
groups tended to be negative in attitude, probably a defense against the 
reeling of possible failure- These particular students performed much 
bect'or when working individually^ with an instructor and we decided to 
pj-ii.it: thiiir entire classrocn prop.rain as a ra,sult 7^ what we learned in 
•ir.in:., the model. 

\7e had no problems in introducing the n^aterials other than some 
voc':.bal.ar>^ expl:>nations thac x^i-re needed by soma students. This was 
'handlvd by group discussion of the vocabulary* 

jJhe card."? are a big advantage as the data can be seen in detail and 
Li-v.i:.puiated ^easily . Also they are good in the variety they offer to the 
snudenc usee to workbook-text kinds of activity. 

The students reactions to the Decision-Mciking Model were largely 
posLtlve. They enjoyed the experience and felt they had learned something 
ur^eful. Only a few students felt it was irrelevant because of their past 
experience and/or their personal goals regarding school. 

^ renent and future appllca t ions of instructiona l system 

TIi3 ruodel will contiime to be used in this program. Teachers from 
bv>th ESL/ABE classes and AM. classes have used the car and rental pro- 
bit r-.o with success and will continue to u=^e it with new students. We 
nli^ i Intend to Incorporate the model as an iastr/uctional strategy in 
t earn !ng modules we are designing and field te.^ting. 'These modules are 
lL'":.'m plans desi3;ned to teach those areas of practical learning outlined 
in Northcutt^s APL study. Many of the APL objectives cover areas such, as 
ronsaoer ax^7are^ess that easilv lend themselves to the use of the decision 
r.rakin^' model as one teaching; r.^trateii:y * 
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Student benefits 

The students learned the importance of gathering as much information / 
as possible xvhen. making a decision. They learned that some information i^ 
laore important than other inf ormation. * ' Tbey learned to categorize and 
evaluate the information they had gathered and. to explain their decisions 
based on the data they had. c> 

Observatatioris of Administrators and Curriculum Developers 

Given some instruction in the use of the model and pre-made materials, 
any teacher should be able to use. the model in- his class if the interests 
and goals of his students are in the area of, practical learning (and not 
GED preparation only). The model will be most easily used by those teachers 
who can use the model with the entire group or by those who teach in classes 
already designed to deal with a variety of activities at. the same time. 

Site criteria for project success - One ESL/ABE or ABE teacher at 
each learning center using the model with at least five students each 
semester. Design anfj^ use of one additional model each semester. 

The writing of the problems is the greatest, problem in incorporating 
the model into our program. Writing the problems takes thought time and 
production ,time. Most ABE teachers are part time and receive little or 
no Compensation .for materials development. In our program curriculum . 
development and production is handled by a coirfeiittee of part time teachers 
that meets once a mpnth for two hours. This group will work together to 
design and produce new problems and* try them out in their classes. 

Future decision making problem planning should allow for the paid 
time of some staff to develop and produce materials. 

The limits of the decision making model in our program are due to 
the lack of personnel to write the problems. Other than this, the model 
is fairly easy to 'di-sseminate to other teachers and is useful as a teaching 
strategy in both ESL/ABE and ABE classes." Since the original group here 
was trained by HumRRO, three other teachers have learned the model in 
informal sessions and have used it with success in their classes. All., 
teachers who have used the model would like to have new problems to try, 
'■^^\t they are all part, time teachers and unable to spend the time on 
designing them on their own. 
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We found that the only rioaxtorini;; that needed to be done was easily 
handled by the learning ceater oupcrviaor- Any local coordinator who can 
check periodically on the wurkLnv. cii rhc; problem and be available to 
answer questions and coorainate evaluation could provide ill the monitoring 
necessary. \^ 

The decision making mod^l wlil continue to be used in future ESL/ABE 
and ABE classes. At the moment we- are. I imited to the car and rental pro- 
blems, but the curriculun coriT7;lt.tetr mentioned above is planning to work 
on designing new prvobleuis during their monthly meetings this semester. 
We hope that teachers workxaj.v; in pairs in a workshop setting can design 
problems to share vita the euMre group and that the production of the 
cards can be handled b> t letrical ^taif or volunteers. \ 

STLC is.'ilso doi.'endc>L?^' v-r ^:he materials made up by the curriculum 
committee but teach-rs aL chat center *ero continuing to use the two pro- 
blems we have* on hand oxil h,./e -.ho./:i niterest. in using 'more.. 

The model was ^ ru^2 . iM.^^i " c- T'l- program teachers in a mini-workshop 
conducted by Ll:^ Evaao n: .aio-Nown ' V}7'>. Ten teachers, attended the 
session and eight defirnTely ve;e ivirorested in using the model in their 
classes. These' sane teachers vll. ::v.k;^ ap the core of the curriculum 
coisraittee and will b:: involved la n.u* production of additional problems 
this spring semester. 

Informal instruction, iu the use of the model was given to three ad- 
ditional teachers on an Individ :al basis and these three teachers 'have 
used the problems we havo an:l vi.' [atercsted in having more to iise in 
their classes. 

The probleris re n-^vj be; a u^:>;-J by at Least one teacher in each of 
the three learnm,; center-i u: r icj^^an. 

V. DISCUSSIQ?! . • • 

This phase of the proj-^rl iiHs achieved two main purposes. It has 
produced and field to^t^^o n ii:?w in-tnu-tional system including a teachers* 
manual and it has c-p^o-vxl the pi^c^siUi lilies for applying this system to 
Aault Basic Education. Vb • x:v><i uiii i.uc ' cbarac teristic of the new instruc- 
tional, system ic^ ti^it It iM-..v> r two modMjyy a consumer decision model 
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and a problem solving model in such a way that the second model is the 
vehicle by which the first becomes known to the lea^mer. • 

The underlying difficulty for the consumer education teacher is that 
In order to teach a person to become a rational consumer decision maker, 
one nust introduce him to the concepts of WANTS, RESOURCES, COSTS AND 
BENEFITS and their interrelationships. These concepts and relationships 
constitute the consumer decision model, which iS/quite abstract and compliex. 
ABE students can be expected to have great difficulty understanding and 
learning to use the model if it- is presented id ifts most abstract form, o 

The alternative approach introduced 'irT^ this 'V^^oj^ct was to use the 
consumer decision model as a framework for generating sets of data to be 
presented to students as simulated decision problems. All items of data 
pertinent to making rational purchase decisions were put on individual 
cards, which could be readily scanned, sorted, combined and simplified to 
generate a rationale for a decision. The students had a goal (to make a 
decision) and a. heuristic means of trying to reach it (card manipulation). 
The entire process was a form of problem solving which could be characterized 
as active, interactive, individualized, autonomous, inductive and goal 
oriented. ' 

This new instructional system sjiould be of interest to all teachers, 
bu,t especially • teachers who are trying to teach ab.stract subject matter 
uo students who have difficulty with abstraction and the language needed • 
to convey it. The manipulation of cards has several advantages. One is 
cbe element of autonomy it gives the student who is free to collect, and 
inAnipulate the data. He can experiment and literally play with the data 
in the hope that he will stumble upon something. This is the very essence 
of heuristic learning which can be defined* as "learning by finding out for' 
yourself." If a student already has an algorithm for solving a particular 
problem, he can use it immediately. If he doesn't, he can use heuristic 
processes to discover one. And^if ^the search becomes too long and unpro- 
ductive, the teacher can be summoned for help. 

This general approach does require a classroom format that permits 
students to work alone or in small groups. In recent years, a growing 
nirabeir of ABE teachers have shifted toward a more open classroom which 
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sequt'nce -of .skLLl.; md actionn :ire relatively fixed, the decision inaking 
r:odhl focuse.5 on a conjsrantly shifting and ifireXghing of conditions, and 
varlribles with ^lo ^Vfixed'*, rc»pt>atable action sequence being easily dis,- 
cernible. Tliu>3^ trbey provide the ABE administrator/ teacher with two 
additional Gtratep;ies for making learning relevant and effective. The 
instructor must stilly however, a) know under what circumstances each 
would be THost appropriate, b) be able, either independently or with the 
support of the ay.sten:, to develop or have made available the special ' 
nateria.ls required for either model. Although we are more than satisfied 
with ^he potential effectiveness and usefulness of both models under 
appropriate jnditions, we are still less than satisfied with the dis- 
seminai ion hanlraMS by which the ABE community could successfully' 
ir-plemen^ t' 'a. 
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tOrmilTY CRITERIA SKEET 



Community 
Address _ 
Referral 
Contact _ 
Phone 



Contact 
Phone 



1, Knowledge/understanding of the model. 

Read written description 
'Described over phone 
Face~to-face discussion 

Is niodel understood? 



Yes 

) 

1 i 



No 



Role of master, coordinator, HumRRO person /_ 



b. Necessity for 100% mastery of each module 

c. Major emphasis on performance* or doing [__ 



No 

1 1 

( ) 



d. Subject matter/content locally determined [_ 



e. .Physical support skills (location, tools, 
materials, etc.) L 



Quite 
certain 



7 



7 



Representativeness of spokesmen ■ 

a. Elected or appointed by community 

b. Hired by funding source 

c. Membar of local community 

d. Can personally make decisions re in- 
volvement 

e. Difficult to determine, not clear ( ) 



Yes 
( ) 

( ) 



No 

( ) 
( )■ 



( ) ( ) 



Identification of an indigenous coordinator 

a. No one available' or interested 

b. Agreement to find one 

c- Specific person identified, informed or consented 
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7 

{ * ) 

{ ) 

( ) 



( ) ( ) ( ) 



(continued) 



4. Interest areas identified 



1 

i 

f 

Araa 


iExi Sting pro- 
igrdm v/ell at- 
tended but 
iProt succeeding 


Existing pro- 
gram not v/ell 
attended or 
dropped 


No existing pro- 
grain but clear 
comj]iunity ex- . 
pressed need 


1 

upinion or 
impression 
of spokesman 
on ly 








o 


, : — . 












! 

( 
/ 


1 
1 


■ 






I 

\ 

t 


\ 
I 








I 

i 




















i 
1 
1 


i 












p 





5- Identification of inr.f?r^^sted Student Population 



V ifju^: personal 
: y . and/or 



Need survey 

figures 

available 



ii 



Actual 
number 
knov/n 



Lov/ 

Overall estimate of coiTimunity interest / 

5. Subjective- reaction and comTnents 
Nature of contact 

Pr.one/Letter/Face-tn-Face " . 



T i nd 1 cate (P) (LTo r"TF T 



' . ' ^"^^ (continued) 



g 

6. Subjective reaction and ccrri^.n^.r. ('continued) ^ . - . 

Data ■ 



__ ' , ^ ' i a — " ~ ■ ' \ 

C.2t5 — — — .— 

_^ _ , , ! , : ■ — — 

, - - — . ■•■ — -B 




— " 0 

4 ^ 
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This contract v/as signed with both Compton and San Diego. 



July 25, 197 A 



LETTER OF AGREEMENT 



'This letter outlines the obligations of both the Human Resources Research 
Organization and the Compton A^ult School as they cooperatively work' together 
on the peer-ins traction "Implementation segment of HEW Grant No, 0EG-0-73'-5221 
(iTDprovin^ Adult Education Through Indigenous Peer Instruction and Administrati ve 
Development ) to the end of calendar year 1974, and through the aforesaid grant's 
approved extension to continue through calendar year 1975. 

The Human Resources Research Organization (HumRRQ) agrees to: \ 

■'I. Conimit the services of a full-time experienced staff member to train 

oe or more site personnel in adaptdrig materials in the area of "survival skills*^ 

for use in^ the peer-instruction special project and organizing and operating the 

pGer-instruction laodel. Tnis; staff member will also provide back-up assistance, 

guidance and evaluation data during the operational phase of the model. 

2. Provide continued and extended coordination between the HumRRO staff 

? - 

person and site personnel on scheduling this training, to make the mutually 
agreed upon on-site visits in order to complete this training, to cooperativel> 
develop materials and peer-instruction schedules by the end of calendar year 
1974, and to provide a concise written chronicle of the entire effort. 
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3. Share with fche Coiaprca Adult School peracnnt^l the responsibility to 
vork out classroom adjustineuts, stvulent scheduling, tx-.oiibleshooting,' and to • 
regain on call when not oh-site for any problems that may arise over the 
project's operational p>-^i:lody calendar year 1974* 

4. Make available a peer-inc^trucuion back-up staff, a project director 
and a secretary, for consultation, additional secretarial assistance, 
professional monitoring of the project, and to produce the final project " 
evaluation and report.. 

The Compton Adult School :i^rees to; 

1. Commit one or more staff pt:rx:sonnel between now and the end of calend 
year 1974. as required or ui> co a tlrlrd of their time, to make, the peer- 
instruction projext a pr^loriry a::si,::iiru:^at;» * Over this period they will learn 
the^. peer-instruction mode] J deai^^^a .natorials on "survival skills^' together 
vith the HunRRO staff cieuber, and to nuke scheduling -projections prior to 
actual iiiipleaentation. 

2. Implement. a peer-instruction system in one or more actual classrooms 
with site students early ±ti calendar year 1975* (Whether this phase will 
involve special class-^s using solel> peer-instruction as the delivery system, 
or whether peer-instruction will be phased into on-going classes as a part of 
the teaching repertoire, remains, open, ) 

3. Grant the HumRRO staff member access to Its classrooms and teachers 
so that optimal situations for introducing^ pe:er inst^ruction can be identified 
and so that thei KumKR.0 ntaff r.^rnbar can locate teachers to work with who are 
flexible and excited about trying cut aa innovative ^ experimental approach 
vith all its obstacles aud uaciirta-LnLiesv 



4. Provide necos'jary off ire and- clerical support tp the project. 

5. Commit itself to the research and development nature of the project, 
understanding the exploratory aspect for implementing peer-instruction in a 
particular setting and" that the axn of this project is to jointly devise 
procedures and adaptations to best meet the Compton Adult School's needs. 

. , DATE ' ^ 

Compton Adult School Representative . s? 

^ ^ ^ DATE 

HuiaPJlO Project director. • " . . 
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I found the experience of teaching a very beneficial ;>3tJ7od 
for learning. P.ealizing that I had to pass on the knovrledge that 
I had acquired caused me to put forth greater effort to retain 
and understand. leaching 'also served to emphasize the .knowledge 
Z had learned: and served as a test to see just how well I had 
learned, yhile teaching , I took into consideration just how I 
had had to learn the information and passed it^ out to the student 
as sinplg as possihle, 

. I found the teaching part as great a henefit to mg learning 

as in heing a students 
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Respect ful Ig , 
. yerle Nobles 
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RECEIVED 

MAY 14 1975 

COMFTON ADULT 
CENTER 



May 22, 1975 



working in this office as a student and then a 
peer Instructor has been the biggest incentive 
to my starting on a new career. 
Classroom leaniing is p:;actical but actual 
application is much more profitable. Having 
to learn a job well enough ±0 be able to teach . 
another student instills in one the value of .learn- 
ing completly - And then teaching that 36b 

^ .acts as a review of your knowledge and futher " ' 
instills that knowledge in you. 



Lorraine' Sabraw 
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April 16, 1975 



Dear Mr; Polsky: 



The "Peer Instruction" was quite an experience to nie. 
This was my first time being put in a position to teach " 
some one what I had ^ust learned. And knowing this when -I 
first started, I tried m/ best to learn how to do everything 
correct. Since I was the first student on the C.E.T.A. 
Program to start at this work station, it was very important 
for me to learn how to. do the work exactly, because every 
person's knowledge following me depended upon what I showed 
my student, really enjoyed being and working with all 

of you. • 

Sincerely, 



Deborah Funches 

! 
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Dissemination Workshop 
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DISSEMINATION WORKSHOP 

Thirty-four (34) participants representing Regions I through VIII 
attended the HumRRO dissemination workshop held in Aspen, Colorado during 
the week of July ^21 - 25. Twenty-eight (.28) participants responded to the 
Ead-Of-Workshop questionnaire. Results and comments are presented below. 

END OF WORKSHOP EVALUATION . ' 



Did the Workshop achieve its objectives? What really matters is (a) whether 
the participants felt they learned some new skills ani techniques, and (b) 
-nether the participants will go back and actually try to disseminate these 
si;ill and techniques. The trouble with, these "evaluations" Is that participants , 
invariably" try to make the organizers of the workshops feel good by telling 
then what they want to hear. What we want to hear are ideas and suggestions 
abtont better ways to disseminate ^he information we presented here. ^ 

With that framework in mind, please respond to the following .items : ■ 



fa) Are the Decision-Making and the Peer Instruction techniques relevant 

5 4 3 2 1 

Particularly- Somewhat - Terh^ps r.J: Slightly Not. At All 
Relevant • Relevant Relevant Relevant Relevant , 



• to ABE? 



Decision-Making 
Peer Instruction 



18 


... ' 10 


.0 


0 


12 


15 




0 



(b) If you checked 3, 2 or 1, please explain why. 



Cogent: Virtually all the participants could see the relevancy of the 
two techniques to ABE. 
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Did you learn enough about each system to be able to turn around and teach • 
thera to others if you wanted to? 

Definitely Almost No 



a. Decision-Making . 

b. Peer Instruction 



23 




5 




0 


24 


4 


. .[oj 



If you- checked "^^ilmost" or "no** for either, please state briefly what more you 
vould need if you wanted to (fisseminate. * ^ 

a. Decision-Making 



b. Peer Instruction 



Coii-ent : It seexns that the workshop was successful in transmi tiling the 

structure arid process of both techniques to the point where most 
of the particlpauts felt they had been adequately prepared to 
disseminatG th^rm on their own, : 



At this time do you Intend to try to get these systems into operation- 



Definitely Probably No t S ure Probably Not _No 



Decision-Kaklng ' 
Peer Instruction 



20J 

171 



Loj 
0 



Conment ; 



Again, thia response is indicative of the success of the 
workshop in getting across §he potential usefulness and 
disseniinabiJJ.ty of the two techniques. Whether participants 
will actually disseminate will be determined by a later 

i ■ 

follow-up questionnaire. - 
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Ecw about the actual vork sessions themselves^ Could they have been differen 
o?ganS or presented so as to Increase, their effectiveness? 



"Yes 



No ■ 



Decision-KaWng 
Peer Instruction- 



19 



Co-=ent: Clearly, we could have done much better in the way we organized 
.. • . -'and ran the work sessions. The predominant complaint was that 

we did not plan a tight enough schedule (wa allotted five seasl'ons 
per technique when, in retrospect, three would have been perfectly 
adequate), A -secondary complaint was that we did not allow 
• participants enough say in how sessions were to be organized 
.and allowing them to have a greater decisionrmakrng role in the 
determination of content.. A day into the -workshop , we adjusted 
the schedule in -response to the legitimate complaints-. 

0- 

Hew about the implementation manuals? First, ^could a person without a . 
vorkshop experience set up a program . using the manuals alone? 

■ ' Definitely Probably ■ Probably . Definitely 

Could Could Not Sure Not Not _ . z 



Decision-Making 
?^er Instruction 



11 



11 



□ 



7. (a) Wt, couid you use these manuals, after the workshop, to train others 
in the two systems? * ' 

Not Without - * 
Yes Revision Nov 

□ 



Decision-Making 
Peer Instruction 



3: 



25 



0 
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Conznent: We are very inr-e.ra<?fp^ hi wliprJier the Tnanuals can be xised as 

* *. * ' 

disseminatibn instriments since we do not envision HumRRO in the role of 

perpetual disseminator55. The results above suggest that, at the present ^ 

time, the laanuals alone (in thel^ present form) would not ^e able- to carry 

the burden. When augII>^nted By a brief training workshop, they are. seen as 

quite adequate. Ilhis suggests the need for j-orne personalized training to 

accompany distribution of the manual. 

All in all^ we feel the workshop accoinplished its prlraai-y gonls and that 

both techniques htb conceptaall-/ 'ind procedurally strong- The matter of 

wider dissemination Is, however, still a prcble^ii and requi.res further 

thought and action. One approach is smtiuiarlzed xn the voluntary coironents of 

'one of rhe participrmtc : 

"Very often during the sessions it became obvious to me that the 

Workshop lagged because of becoming bogged down with philosophical, 

ideological, super-prof essionallsn'-type banter which those who've been 

too long divorced ■ from a classroom situation feel they must perform. 

Since I've been a participant in this v7orkshop and have been 

x^itness to two diverse reactions ^, I feel it may prove far more 

beneficial to Adult students tj)_ j>^sejvt follwin g workshops to tearchers 

who can see, th e advantages more readily thm supervis ors who will . 

p robably never re ally unders t an d the value o f the study sliiply because 

they are out' of touch with ABE students.* • 

If the study In to be a success, it .yppe ars it mur:t grow from the 
Ik 

bottom upv/'^;4rdjy, , . " • ' 
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